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WE feel that the contributed articles we offer to our readers 
with this issue are not only of unusual variety, but of also 
especial interest. Professor Armstrong’s analysis of the ele- 
ments at work in modern social movements shows a singularly 
acute and broad apprehension of the theme. Mr. Hall brings 
to the discussion of the great question of the Holy Spirit’s 
guidance a sane common sense which is greatly needed in 
this day of fantastic speculation and unbalanced ardor. Mr. 
Wilder makes vivid to our appreciation one of the notable 
phases of missionary endeavor, as well as one of the difficulties 
of missionary success. 





In the last issue of the REcorpD the statement was made 
that the American Missionary Association and the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society held that the trumpet of the 
churches had given forth a sound so uncertain that they could 
take no present steps toward realizing the expressed desire 
of the National Council at Portland, Me., for close co-operation. 
This statement was made on what was believed to be thoroughly 
credible authority. We have since received assurances from one 
of these societies that this was not a correct expression of either 
their mental attitude or purpose. We hope the same is true of 
the other. We regret that, misled by supposedly reliable in- 
formation, we attributed to both these organizations a con- 
tumacious deafness of which they do not appear to have been 
guilty. 


May—7 (175) 
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VARIOUS expressions have been made, in public and in pri- 
vate, of the feeling of regret and bereavement that the instructors 
and students of the Seminary have in view of the long absence 
from this country of President Hartranft. It is many years 
now since he has been away from the institution, and it naturally 
seems hard to think of its life going on at all without his in- 
spiriting and masterful presence. Considering how variously 
these feelings were expressed to him before his departure, we 
perhaps need not at this late day add a record of our editorial 
sentiments. But it is not too late for us to add a word of 
interest on the occasion of his going abroad. Every one who 
knows about the peculiar loyalty of the little band of Schwenck- 
felders in this country to their unique history honors them for 
heroically devoting their limited means with prodigal liberality 
to the recovery and presentation of that history in the finest 
conceivable scholarly form. We believe that they could not 
have placed the editorship of a monumental edition of Schwenck- 
feld’s works, with the collateral publications contemplated, in 
more competent hands than Dr. Hartranft’s. Furthermore, re- 
membering how small a part of the Schwenckfeldian literature 
is now accessible and how meagre a use many otherwise good 
students of the Reformation period have made of the materials 
already published, we may well congratulate the world of his- 
torical science that at length the great project of collecting, 
editing, and issuing it that was formed some years ago is now 
approaching a tangible realization. It may be that the new 
body of documents will not prove to be quite all that enthusiasts 
upon the subject might claim, but in the vast mass of letters, 
journals, treatises, and annotations that has been unearthed in 
a multitude of hiding places in Europe there is certain to be 
much that exact scholarship will cordially welcome and long 
continue to prize. We therefore wish Dr. Hartranft all success 
in speedily setting forth in completed form at least part of the 
fruits of what we know has been for him a marvelously patient 


and elaborate investigation. 














Thought and Social Movements 


THOUGHT AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. 





Three movements in recent history,—the struggle for in- 
tellectual freedom, the conflict for civil liberty, and the endeavor 
to ameliorate the condition of the lower classes in society,— have 
served to concetrate the thinking of the time on social questions. 
This tendency of later thought, again, has been furthered by the 
general intellectual movement of the age; while the social spirit, 
in its turn, has contributed as few other tendencies of con- 
temporary thought to the development of positive opinion. To 
it, in the first place, we owe in part an addition to the circle of 
the sciences. Sociology is not new, indeed, in the sense that 
the matters of which it treats have in this age for the first time 
been brought forward as subjects of discussion; for the nature 
of society, and the best form of political and social organization, 
have engaged the attention of thinkers since the early stages 
of rational inquiry. And its title to be considered science, at 
least in its present state, is open to challenge as well because of 
its continued partial reliance on philosophicai or semi-philo- 
sophical methods of inquiry as because of the uncertainty and in- 
completeness which mar its results. Nevertheless, it is evident 
that, beginning with the work of Comte, the investigation of the 
questions of the social order has been more definitely segregated 
than ever before under a distinct intellectual discipline; that de- 
termined efforts have been put forth to establish the science of 
society, thus constituted, on a thoroughly “ positive ” basis; that 
sociology, clearly understood or conceived as it unfortunately is 
by many minds in a loose and general fashion, has in this age 
been made the subject of eager, often anxious, consideration; 
and that it is destined to engross our thinking until its problems 
shall in some degree have been solved, or satisfaction been 
found for the practical needs by which in many cases these prob- 
lems have been created. 

Not less remarkable than the increase of interest in social ques- 
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tions and the birth of the new science, has been the progressive 
socialization of our views concerning society itself. Abstractly 
considered, it is conceivable that reflection on sociological ques- 
tions might have favored any one of the various views of social 
organization. Nevertheless, the more attention is focused upon 
social problems, the more likely is it that conclusions in regard 
to the origin and the nature of the social group will give promi- 
nence to the organic, rather than to the atomistic conception of 
society; while under the conditions of recent thinking it would 
have been surprising if any other result had ensued. Hence, 
in part, the change from the errors of a century or two centuries, 
ago to the more accurate analysis of the present time. Then, 
with what seems to us a monstrous misunderstanding both of 
the individual and of life in common, it was possible to maintain 
that man is by nature an entirely self-centered being. Oblivious 
of the fact that certain of the higher animals possess the germs 
of the social instinct, political theorists, for example, held that in 
the primitive condition of humanity the selfish impulses ruled 
supreme, the beginnings of organization coming in as the result 
of a later movement founded upon a compact. Thus, the state 
was looked upon as an artificial product, invented to serve as a 
check on man’s egoistic conduct, in order to secure for each, 
under certain limitatjons of his freedom, the safeguards for his 
interests which the uncontrolled exercise of the impulses of all 
had brought into jeopardy. Happily, the progress of later think- 
ing has made such theories as these untenable. The juster view 
of the case, as several writers have noted, was long ago an- 
nounced by Aristotle, whose wisdom in this instance is fitted to 
put the earlier modern thinkers to the blush; since the later 
moderns have been compelled to learn by the hard way of 
escape from established error to return to the truth em- 
bodied in his doctrine. "AvOpwroc¢ pice todirexov Zor.’ Man, as the 
Stagirite remarked, is in truth a social being—so that any 
theory of his extrinsic or artificial socialization is wrecked at 
once by the more exact understanding of his nature and his 
possibilities. He does not need to be made social; as man he is 
already this, at very least in a potential way. The germs of 


1Cf. E. Zeller, Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, II, 205-206,and 2061. 
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sociality are in him from the start, however much they may be 
overlaid by his other and selfish instincts ; while the process im- 
plied in his progress from the rudiments of political and social life 
to the developed forms of society is natural to him in the deepest 
meaning of the word. 

Besides assisting at the birth of the science specifically de- 
voted to its interests, the sociological movement has influenced 
other members of the family of sciences. This is notably true of 
psychology. As the renewal of this discipline has gone on 
under the leading of the physical and the physiological sciences, 
its associations in recent years have been with the investigations 
of the laboratory rather than with the researches of the student 
of society. In fact, it has often been feared that the new psy- 
chology, so-called, would prove in the end to be a science of 
brain and nerve, to the exclusion of the mental element in the 
accepted meaning of the term. This anxiety, moreover, has 
been furthered by the connection of the later psychological 
studies not only with physics and physiology, but also with 
biological inquiries. But biology itself has proven in the highest 
degree sensitive to the attractions of sociological principles; 
and psychology has advanced from the study of the individual 
mind to the investigation of the social consciousness. 

The principal questions of social psychology may be classi- 
fied under two heads, one genetic, the origin of the social con- 
sciousness, the other static, the nature of the social conscious- 
ness, its functions and its laws. The first of these classes is 
closely related to genetic psychology at large, as it concerns itself 
with the origin of the individual or the development of the race. 
The second may be studied either for its own sake, in order to 
throw light on the psychology of social organization; or for 
ulterior ends, to aid in the investigations of economics and 
politics, to clarify and develop the principles of ethics, to further 
the endeavors of religion and theology in face of the newer prob- 
lems of the time. This connection of sociological psychology 
with ethics and religion gives it an important practical bearing. 
It is, therefore, the more necessary to remark that the study of 
the social consciousness is in peculiar danger from certain funda- 


mental misconceptions. These cluster about the phrase itself, 
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so that it may be said that they center in the error which, taken 
literally, it may be made to contain. “The social conscious- 
signifies in the first instance the consciousness of social 


’ 


ness 
relations. This is a function of the individual mind, developed 
beyond a doubt along with the individual’s consciousness of self, 
and both coming to the birth under the conditions of life in com- 
mon. Further, it is implied that this consciousness is experi- 
enced not merely by a single member of the social group, but 
on the part of all the various units of which the group is com- 
posed. Once more, it is not merely an experience of the prim- 
itive distinction between the individual and his fellows; but it 
reproduces, alike in the development of the individual and in 
the evolution of the social body, the more complex and more 
highly organized forms which social existence progressively 
assumes. Thus, there is given free scope for that rapport of 
mind with mind, which, although psychologists have begun to 
make it the subject of absorbing investigation, is yet but im- 
perfectly understood; and there spring up those manifestations 
of mental life crystallized into law and custom, which in a sense 
may, with Hegel, be termed conscious and objective in one. 
This is the critical point of the discussion. The social conscious- 
ness is the consciousness of individuals grouped in social relations 
about these relations and about the social body of which the 
individuals in question constitute the elements. The tempta- 
tion is to raise this function of minds in common into a com- 
mon mind; or, if we may use the older and more technical ex- 
pression, to hypostatize the social consciousness, to ascribe to 
it, that is, a separate and distinct existence, to look upon it, 
often without realizing the significance of the idea, as a mind 
above, and added to the various individual minds with the recog- 
nition of which the argument began. For this assumption there 
is no sufficient evidence. It may yield a convenient analogy, 
just as the biological view of society under the figure of an 
organism has often proved a useful means of elucidating social 
problems.!' But, like the latter, it is merely a figure, not literal 
fact; and, however valuable it be when used by instructed and 





1Cf. Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology, part II; Leslie Stephen, Science of 
Ethics, chap. I, § IV, and chap. III. 
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careful thinkers — and even by such the danger is not always 
escaped — it is liable to abuse by the many who now engage in 
sociological inquiries without adequate preparation. 

There is a similar need for definition in regard to the bearing 
of recent social movements upon ethics. But before attention is 
directed to the somewhat formal task of analyzing the additions 
to ethical theory that have been suggested by social progress, 
it is a pleasant duty to note the general quickening of ethical 
interest consequent upon the spread of the social spirit. Often 
it is supposed that this advance consists solely in the develop- 
ment of altruistic feeling on the part of those who sympathize 
with the sufferings of the downtrodden classes in society. But 
the causes of the gain, and the sentiments which they evoke, lie 
deeper even than the spirit of beneficent compassion. For it is 
evident that the study of society at large and, in particular, the 
study of those pressing problems which in this age most naturally 
recur to mind when the social question is mentioned, alike tend 
toward the recognition of the inter-relation of ethical and social 
laws. So it has come about that not only the moralist and the 
theologian have of late shown a remarkable appreciation oi this 
connection, but also many who approach the study of society 
from other directions, the biologist, the economist, the political 
theorist, and the’ sociologist by profession, — since they, too, 
perceive, on the one hand, that moral conduct is a chief condi- 
tion of social welfare, and, on the other, that ethical life is 
itself conditioned by social forces. Or, as the two contrasted 
principles have been phrased in a German discussion of the sub- 
ject, the social question is an ethical question, and the ethical 
question a social question. Even the consideration of social 
needs on the part of those who know the ills of our modern so- 
ciety from poignant personal experience is not always devoid of 
ethical significance; although, as too often happens, the bitter 
sense of personal misery may make them an easy prey to an un- 
discriminating passion for relief. For the discussion of claims, 
however self-centered it may be, implies some consideration of 
rights; and denunciation of the more fortunately situated mem- 
bers of society is idle unless obligation can be imputed, so that, 
amid the insistent clamor for social betterment, there may be 
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heard from time to time notes of sobriety and justice rising above 
the cries of ignorant rage. 

Moreover, it is important to note that this development of 
ethical interest is not confined to matters of theory but advances, 
also, into the sphere of practice. The movement merits especial 
remark as it affects the representatives of the sciences not 
directly concerned with morals. These are often seen proving 
their faith by their works. In particular, the younger men 
among them are found pressing into college settlements, people’s 
palaces, Toynbee halls, and other establishments of a similar 
kind, where — in addition to the efforts that are made to relieve 
the distressed or to divert their minds from the hardships of their 
daily lot — there are taught not merely the laws of health or the 
conditions of success in life, not merely the elements of national 
history and the principles of civil liberty, but where are incul- 
cated, also, the value of industry and thrift, the virtues of temper- 
ance, purity, and justice, in some cases even the elements of 
religious truth. Indeed, it may be doubted whether the mem- 
bers of these institutions, or their instructors, can always point 
out the dividing line between physiology or politics or sociology 
and ethics. In fact, the question might puzzle wiser heads than 
theirs. Probably it would be most accurate to say that here, as 
at many places where allied sciences reach their points of contact, 
the sharp delimitation attempted in former days has become im- 
possible. For theory and practice unite to show the traditional 
separation of these departments replaced by a sense of their 
inter-connection and partial identity. And this is great gain; 
gain not merely in the clearness of ethical perception, but in the 
new enthusiasm, in the moral reinvigoration which accompanies 
it. 

In the sphere of ethics proper, the influence of social progress 
has been most direct and most important in relation to a par- 
ticular division of the moral life. This is often called the depart- 
ment of social ethics; but the term social ethics, like its fellow 
the social consciousness, is one that requires careful explanation. 
Evidently, as it is employed today, it includes more than the 
class of moral obligations which formerly were discussed under 


the head of duties to other men. Nor is its meaning identical 
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with that of altruism or altruistic obligation, terms which in re- 
cent discussions have often been substituted for the older phrase. 
For these other-regarding duties had been recognized long be- 
fore the rise of modern culture. Kindness and charity were 
commended even by heathen writers; and since the advent of 
Christianity, they have formed one chiefest element in the moral 
consciousness of the civilized world, or, if at any time they have 
been neglected, it has been because the principles of the Founder 
of the Christian faith have been suffering eclipse in the minds 
and lives of his professed followers. Therefore, however grateful 
the world should be for the emphasis that has been given to 
these sacred virtues by the social movement of the time, in prin- 
ciple, the new ethics cannot be analyzed into such elements 
alone. 

Perhaps the best clue to the explanation of the matter will be 
found by returning to the analysis of the social consciousness 
which was attempted from the standpoint of psychology. On 
examination the central factor in this proved to be a highly de- 
veloped sense of sociality, or, in the terms which have been em- 
ployed in this discussion, a developed consciousness of social 
relations. This, moreover (as was also noted), acquires so 
much of strength and definiteness that it leads to the idea of the 
solidarity of all the members of the social group, rising at times to 
a conception of society as itself an independent conscious unity. 
Hence arises the belief that man, who is recognized as a moral 
personality while at the same time he forms a component mem- 
ber of the group, has duties not merely to his fellows as in- 
dividuals, but also to the social organism of which he is a.-part, 
and in the advantages of which he willy-nilly shares. This con- 
clusion, further, combines with the political impulses of the time 
to yield the emphasis which now is laid upon the obligations of 
the citizen. It is incumbent on the individual, so we have come 
to believe, to take his part in the government of the political 
body within whose borders his lot is cast, so far as the right of 
participation is accorded him by fundamental law. In his town, 
county, or state, in his commune, his electoral circle, his parlia- 
mentary district, or his shire, it is his duty, as men now judge, 
not merely to exercise his rights as a private member of the 
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body politic, but, so much as in him lies, and so far as oppor- 
tunity belongs to him, to see to it that just laws are framed, that 
established laws are respected and duly executed, that public 
officials perform their functions in an honest and efficient man- 
ner, that the standard of public, no less than of private, life is kept 
pure and true, even that, in regard to external and foreign re- 
lations, the principles of honor and peace are observed among 
the nations. It is easy, no doubt, to sneer at such a program, 
easy, in the spirit of reactionary officialdom, to denounce it as 
revolutionary, or at least as beyond the possibility of execution 
even when viewed from the standpoint of the peoples which en- 
joy the freest political institutions. The popular demagogue and 
his dangerous arts, the ignorance of your would-be village Hamp- 
dens — cries like these will furnish convenient cover for attacks 
on the political virtue of the multitude; while the ill success 
of the citizens in securing purity in public life, say in the matter 
of the tariff and the trusts, or in influencing foreign policy, for 
instance, in the approval of arbitration treaties, may be cited to 
give point to an otherwise vapid jest. Nevertheless his will 
be an idle task who shall endeavor to disprove the increasing im- 
portance of public opinion in the government of modern states; 
as it is also undeniable, and this is the point with which we are 
here most nearly concerned, that there is developing in the mod- 
ern mind a healthy and beneficent, at times a highly effective, 
sense of civic responsibility. 

The heightened sense of solidarity does not exhaust itself, 
however, in the production of new ethical principles relating to the 
political and social order, but promotes as well the consciousness 
of duties to other men in their social relations. Here the social 
impulse is met half-way by an appreciation of the disorders which 
afflict society. So, from the union of several tendencies it re- 
sults that the modern mind gains a sympathetic perception of 
the needs of the poor, not merely as individuals but as they are 
gathered into groups or classes. It is not the chance beggar at 
the door craving a passing dole that men think of now when 
they ponder the problems of benevolence, nor merely the be- 
lated wayfarer beseeching food or shelter. The thinker of today 
is oppressed rather by the belief that great masses of his fellow- 
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beings are existing, it can hardly be termed living, on a plane 
below the level of normal human development; that this miser- 
able state of affairs is due, in considerable measure at least, to 
the fact that the conditions of their existence are such as to make 
normal life impossible; and, finally, that these conditions, again 
at least in part, are grounded in the very constitution of modern 
society. Thus we are affected not so much by the contempla- 
tion of isolated cases of suffering as by the existence, one might 
almost say the necessary existence, of a class of underbred, 
underfed, under-educated, half-cared-for beings, whose lot is 
only the more pitiable because the progress of society has taught 
them to crave the humanizing elements in culture, which, to- 
gether with the necessities of physical life, the conditions of their 
existence deny to them. 

The primary significance, therefore, of this phase of recent 
ethical development consists in the realization of duties to other 
men as they are assembled in groups or classes. But, since the 
miseries from which the classes suffer arise from causes com- 
mon in the several cases to the members of the group, it is 
further perceived that the attack on social ills must be conducted 
along the lines of collective endeavor. The disease springs 
ultimately from social sources, so a cure is to be expected not 
from individual attempts at palliation but from organized exer- 
tion to remove the causes of the malady. Thus, for example, in- 
stead of the occasional charity of the traditional benevolence, 
the goal of those who now most’ wisely seek to improve the 
condition of the poor is found in the charity organization, whose 
task it is to canvass the entire situation in a town or city or 
district, to apportion relief in such a way that the number of 
those in need of assistance may be diminished to the greatest 
possible extent, and unceasingly to labor to eradicate, so far as 
may be possible, the permanent causes of their poverty. So, 
again, where formerly it was left to the conscientious physician, 
or even to the popular lecturer, to inculcate the laws of hygiene 
and to endeavor to secure their observance, the care of the public 
health in well-ordered communities is now committed to regu- 
larly appointed officials, with legal authority to safeguard the 
physical well-being of society. 
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The different bodies that make it their object to accomplish 
these ends assume a variety of forms. In some cases they are 
simple associations of the charitably disposed in a given vicinity, 
without regard to questions of creed or social station. In others 
the group may be a band of religious persons in a single church 
or a society recruited from all the churches, as our ecclesiastical 
organizations awaken to the opportunity for carrying on a work 
so clearly in harmony with the principles of Christianity. Or 
it may be not a group specifically organized for benevolent pur- 
poses, but one which existed before the origin of recent move- 
ments for social reform, and continued apart from them. For it 
is a further characteristic feature of the ethical consciousness 
under consideration, that it ascribes these newly acknowledged 
responsibilities to forms of social and political organization 
which have sprung from the general conditions of social life. 
Hence, to the duties toward groups or classes on the part of in- 
dividuals and of the corporate bodies called into being for the 
satisfaction of such obligations, there is added the recognition of 
these duties as incumbent on the higher classes of society in rela- 
tion to their less fortunate fellows, or even on the representa- 
tives of the civil government. It may be a town council, or 
board of aldermen, or state legislature, or parliamentary as- 
sembly, which take steps in the direction of social betterment; 
being moved, in a large proportion of such cases, by the pressure 
of public opinion to enact the demands of the more enlightened 
portion of the community into laws aimed at the general good. 
A considerable element in modern society, even, and one which 
includes among its members besides the turbulent foes of all 
social order not a few thinkers of repute drives this last principle 
to an extreme, maintaining that the state should not merely 
exert itself for the benefit of the citizens within the limits of the 
present political organization, but should take over the owner- 
ship and the management of the means of public welfare. 

At the end of the analysis, therefore, the counterpart is 
reached of the principle which was discussed at the beginning. 
The social movement, as was there explained, is instrumental in 
the genesis of the newer realizations of civic obligation. Here 
it becomes evident that the same force has in recent experience 
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given rise to fresh demands upon the state, and to an enlarged 
interpretation of the duties devolving upon the body politic. 
Concerning this phase of the matter there exist, no doubt, grave 
differences of opinion. How far may the state, how far should 
the state, increase its control over the conditions of individual 
and social welfare? In how far may it, or should it, assume the 
regulation of personal life, the management of trade and manu- 
facture, the control of the means of communication, and of the 
instruments of public convenience and public comfort? To what 
extent may it, or should it, alter the established laws in regard to 
the possession, the enjoyment, and the transmission of property? 
These are questions which are variously answered by experts, 
and which the present writer claims no special authority to dis- 
cuss. It is probable that not more than a minority of educated 
men would so view them as to accept the principles of the ex- 
treme collectivists, expecting the advent of the social millennium 
from the abolition of private ownership. Short of this extreme, 
however, there is a numerous class whose members take up a 
favorable attitude toward efforts on the part of the political body 
to ameliorate the conditions of social life and are disposed to 
acquiesce in the assumption by the civil government of larger 
powers than it now exercises,— believing that such an extension | 
of its functions is necessary in order to the execution of the 
needed reforms. This phase of thought represents a distinct 
tendency in contemporary opinion. There is happily a strong re- 
pugnance in the minds of the majority to the doctrines of those 
who make it their avowed aim, without the use of force or with it, 
to compass the overthrow of the existing social order. But, at the 
same time, there exists a widely disseminated conviction that 
much is needed to be done in the way of social improvement 
which the state alone can accomplish, and that, in order to the 
doing of it, it is incumbent upon the state to go beyond the pres- 
ent limitations of its powers. In this way the socialization of 
ethics culminates in a new view of the functions of the state. 
Duties to classes by classes or organizations issue in duties to 
classes or to the whole social group on the part of the corporate 
representatives of society. 

There is ground for hesitation in approaching the relation of 
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the social movement to religion and theology. For although 
the subject is one of manifest importance, the discussion is em- 
bartassed by the mass of errant opinion which too often gathers 
round it. Sometimes it is maintained that religion, taken in its 
social applications, is of itself sufficient to heal the wounds under 
which society suffers, no heed being given to the influence of 
economic, political, and other non-moral forces on the conditions 
of social welfare. Sometimes, with the impetuosity of imperfect 
information, authorized representatives of the Christian faith 
contend that social progress and the religion of Christ so ex- 
actly correspond that the church must be transformed into an 
institution exclusively devoted to the promotion of social ends. 
To avoid vagaries of this kind requires knowledge and careful 
thinking, knowledge greater and more exact, thought more de- 
liberate and circumspect, it is to be feared, than are given to the 
subject by many impassioned orators who fill the air with the 
proclamation of their religious panaceas for the social maladies 
of the time. 

And yet the socialization of religion presents an important 
topic for consideration. To begin with, it is an evident part of 
the progress of the age. In the last analysis, it is true, religion 
is an individual and personal matter. This is a principle which 
finds its witness both in the psychology of the personal life and 
in the history of religion itself, those forms of belief proving 
most effective which make their appeal most directly to the heart 
and conscience. But religion has relations, also, which extend 
beyond the circumference of the individual life. This is the 
great truth which the social movement of the age is bringing 
into the focus of religious thought, not merely for the criticism 
of religion and its amendment but as a means to its progress 
and further conquests. In the noble phrase of Dean Fremantle, 
written now nearly twenty years ago, “ Religion is in its own 
nature most sociable”; and as a realization of the fact makes 


its way more and more into the religious life of the time there is 


a noticeable gain in several different directions. On the one 
hand, religion fulfills its mission better in relation to the con- 
ditions under which the men of today are living. Creeds may 


1Cf. The World as the Subject of Redemption, p. 256. 
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differ, not only in their minutiz but also in the essential articles 
of faith, though the cry that doctrine is of no importance for life 
is, for the most part, simply an expression of the world’s de- 
spair because it finds itself perplexed to decide which, if any, 
doctrines to believe. But all the sects agree in this, that it is a 
paramount obligation of religious men to promote the things 
which make for purity and temperance and righteousness and 
justice and peace; to bind up the broken-hearted, to give liberty 
to the captive, to open the eyes of them that are blind. And the 
social movement brings at once a motive and an opportunity for 
performing these duties on a scale greater than in the past, and 
in ways more in harmony with the spirit of the time. Hence 
arises a second advantage for religion at the present juncture. 
By its attention to social questions it is brought into closer 
touch with the moving forces in modern life; and, since there is 
no apologetic so effective as the evidence of experience, the re- 
sultant benefit to the cause of belief is of a most valuable kind. 
For when religion adopts the well-being of society as among its 
own concerns, while at the same time it extends a relieving hand 
to the many who are alienated by their sufferings from faith in 
God as well as from confidence in the sentiments of his pro- 
fessed worshipers, it secures a new hold upon the mind of the 
world. Long it has been complained by the parties to the great 
debate that there is a breach between religion and culture. Here 
is suggested a means of overcoming the alienation, or at least of 
taking useful steps toward that end. In the revival of religious 
feeling and the renascence of faith which have of late begun to 
manifest themselves in the English-speaking countries — less 
markedly, perhaps, in Continental Europe — this reciprocal ap- 
proach of religion and society has played an important part. And 
in so far as the churches shall rise to the measure of their op- 
portunities, it is also reasonable to expect an increased construc- 
tive influence from the movement in the happier era which we 
-hope may soon succeed the doubt and darkness of recent years. 

In the accomplishment of this its newer work, however, 
religion will not be called upon to abandon the sphere assigned 
to it by time-honored usage. On the contrary, its great objects 
will be the more successfully attained, the more strictly, with the 
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soberness and caution which always befit them, its representa- 
tives refrain from the vagaries of the enthusiast, refusing to di- 
vert their energies to labors which lie outside their proper field. 
What is needed is not so much a transformation of the church as 
an enlargement of its sympathies. Religion is not to be resolved 
into social feeling, it is to look upon the interests of society as 
its own, and to apply its sacred principles to them with all pos- 
sible earnestness and power. The minister of religion will do 
well not to assume the functions of the economist, the political 
theorist, the statesman, the educator, or the professional social 
reformer,’ but to labor that the newer forms of human endeavor 
may also be considered matters of duty, that the new ideals may 
be sanctified by the infusion of the religious spirit, that religious 
men may be quick to hearken to the claims of social obligation. 
Up to the limit of his powers, and wherever it is possible for him 
to participate in secular affairs without compromising his re- 
ligious standing, he will do well to bring religion to bear upon 
matters of public moment, to sympathize with suffering on the 
part of classes and communities as he long has done with the 
miseries of the individual, to seek to assuage social distress, to 
study to uplift the downtrodden and the fallen classes in society, 
to strive to check all forms of social oppression and wrong. 
This is not socialism. It is not even that vague and curious 
growth which sometimes masquerades under the title, “ Social 
Christianity.” It is simply religious principle and religious 
practice developed in harmony with the progress, shall not those 
who believe in Providence say with the divinely guided progress, 
of the age. 

But, the question will be raised, how does this program agree 
with the principles of the Christian Faith? Granting that so 
modest a participation in the social movement is proper for re- 
ligion at large, it will still be asked: Is it in accord with the 
tenets of that religion which in its several forms is the domi- 
nant faith of the civilized world? To this query various answers 
will be given by the adherents of the different schools. Some, 
with a certain indefiniteness of thought which appears to be 
characteristic of the enthusiastic reformers of society, will urge 





1Cf. F.G. Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, p. 35-6. 
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that Christianity is in its essence a means to social progress; 
summarizing their conclusions at times in a phrase which to 
them seems evident truth, but which to the mind of others verges 
hard on irreverence, “ Christ the first socialist.” In the opinion 
of the writer, however, this position, to which moreover reference 
has already been made, demands but little attention. For it 
lacks a sound exegetical basis, and it is unsupported by his- 
tory; while it adds to imperfect acquaintance with the canons of 
Biblical interpretation a confusion in thinking which serves to 
render the reasonings of its advocates of more than doubtful 
validity. A party opposed to the former, and one whose views 
are more worthy of consideration, will challenge any alteration of 
religious methods in the direction of increased social activity as 
a departure from the teachings and example of our Lord. His 
method, it may forcibly be urged, emphasized the salvation of 
individuals rather than the reformation of classes; or, to put it 
more accurately, he centered his labors and those of his dis- 
ciples upon the redemption of the individual, leaving the re- 
demption of the community to foilow from the regeneration of its 
members. Now, beyond all question this is a more accurate 
view of Christ’s ministry than the one which has just beén dis- 
missed. In regard to it, I can only repeat with reverence that 
which has already been remarked in relation to the general ques- 
tion of individual and social religion. Like scientific analysis 
and historical experience, so the example of the Master points 
to the permanent significance of personality in the matter of the 
religious life. His aim was to enlighten the conscience, to purify 
the heart, to redeem the life. He allied himself with no political 
party; he announced no set of social maxims; he considered no 
questions and advanced no conclusions in regard to tendencies 
of thought and life so foreign to the movements of his time that 
they have come into the focus of discussion only through the 
later developments of modern culture. 

Nevertheless, it would be idle to ignore the elements of social 
teaching present in the gospels. For although our Lord em- 
phasized so distinctly the necessity of personal regeneration, it 
is evident from many features in his doctrine and his ministry 
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that he recognized also the reality of social relations; while, in 
addition to the redemption of individuals, he set before his fol- 
lowers the ideal of a regenerate society. In this direction point 
not only his serene participation in the joys of social life, to the 
standing confusion of the precisian and the ascetic, not only his 
insistence on the sanctity of the family, his active compassion for 
the downtrodden and the suffering, his belief in the brother- 
hood of man; but, above all, his conception of the kingdom of 
God as the goal of Christian progress. Towards this kingdom 
the disciples were to aspire; for its coming they were enjoined 
to labor and to pray; in distinction to the kingdoms of the 
earth, its nature was to be spiritual and eternal, but it was also to 
be an organic body, under the headship of God manifested in his 
Son; and it was destined in its extension to cover all the earth. 

Moreover, these features of Christ’s teaching had been fore- 
shadowed by the work of his forerunners, if indeed it may not be 
said that certain phases of social religion come out more clearly 
in the best moments of the history of Israel than in the gospel 
record. For, in addition to the theocratic organization. of the 
nation and the sense of solidarity which came to the chosen 
people from their relation to Jehovah, it is noticeable that the 
prophetical scriptures, as many writers of late have shown,’ 
are pervaded by social ideals of a noble type. Thus the in- 
stitutions of the national faith and the preaching of social 
righteousness alike encouraged escape from the one-sided in- 
dividualism which has too often prevailed in religious thinking 
as in other departments of modern culture. Or, to return from 
the old covenant, to the history of the new, there was a manifest 
development of analogous principles in the Apostolic church. 
In the work and the writings of the Apostle Paul, for instance, 
it is impossible to ignore the social factor. Was there ever a 
man more insistent than Paul upon the salvation of the in- 
dividual? And yet was there ever one who gained clearer vision 


of a general redemption as he rose above the limitations of 
Judaism to his conception of Christianity as the universal faith? 


1As Professor Shailer Mathews has shown in his admirable treatise, The Social 
Teaching of Jesus. 

2Cf, Mathews, op. cit., chap. III. ; 

3Cf. George Adam Smith, Modern Criticis mand the Preaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, Lecture VII.; The Book of Isaiah, I, pp. 14, 40 ff. 
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As before Israel had been the subject of divine favor, so now 
unto the Gentiles also was grace given that they might become 
God’s children and might constitute a people unto the Lord. 
Not only were souls to be redeemed but also the age, until the 
present evil world. should be replaced by one in which righteous- 
ness should prevail, and Christ be revered as king. The ideal 
of the heavenly inheritance is citizenship in a celestial common- 
wealth, wherein the believer has birthright share, even as the 
apostle himself was Roman born and knew by experience the 
benefits of citizenship in the earthly empire. In fine, throughout 
the scriptures, Old Testament and New, there runs a note of 
solidarity which as really demands recognition and consideration 
as the emphatic insistence on individual sin and need. In this 
way the present age is being helped by the movement of secular 
thinking to a better understanding of some of the deeper things 
of our religion. With the Prophets, with the Master, with Paul, 
with John, with Augustine, and with many of the profounder 
minds through the later Christian centuries, we are learning to 
appreciate the organic and the common as well as the individual 
and the personal elements in the faith. 

Finally, in regard to whatever of social development may 
fall outside these boundaries, it will be important to adopt a 
broad, even an expansive view of Christianity rather than to 
cherish a narrow or mechanical interpretation of it. It may very 
well be that many questions of modern society, and many prin- 
ciples essential to the treatment of them, are not alluded to in any 
part of the Bible. Nay, for one, the writer would be as earnest 
in resisting attempts to read into the Scriptures all the round of 
current social doctrine as in deprecating the view which looks 
upon them as concerned solely with the religion of individual 
men. But there were two forms of preparation common to the 
religion of Israel and to Christianity for the phases of thought 
and life to which this discussion has been devoted. One of them 
has just been noted, the elements of solidarity and sociality, 
which, though they manifested themselves in varying degrees at 
various stages of Revelation, are characteristic of it as a whole. 
The second is broader than the first, but less direct, in spite of 
its universal application. It is best summed up in the words of 
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Paul to the Church at Philippi: ‘* Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report,” 
these things are in the highest sense Christian, for they breathe 
the very spirit of the gospel. In so far as the progress of the 
world increases the number and enlarges the scope of the things 
to which this spirit may be applied, it is not only the privilege, 
but the bounden duty of Christian men to bring them within the 
circle of their earnest interest. This duty, again, has itself a 
two-fold aspect. It is at once evangelistic and apologetic. Such 
possibilities of extending the range of Christian activity mean, 
on the one hand, an open door for fresh usefulness in Christ’s 
service, they imply new and richer opportunities for hastening the 
coming of his kingdom. But they also bring an apologetic re- 
sponsibility. For if Christianity with the lengthening centuries 
shall prove adapted, as it has in the past, to the growing needs 
of the world, new evidence of its truth will be created by the 
mere fact of this, its plastic sufficiency. But if considerable areas 
of human life shall be found foreign to its principles and im- 
pervious to its influence, then——though with reverence be it 
said — its truth will be exposed to new and grave attack, for it 
will have shown itself of less than universal application. There- 
fore, Christian men and the Christian church should shrink 
from the peril of bringing discredit on the faith by a timorous 
literalism, which, forgetting the example of the Master and his 
Disciples, hesitates to live in the light of open day, to bring re- 
ligion into touch with the needs and the movements of the times. 
Homo sum; humani nihil a me alicnum puto; thus singing, the 
pagan poet found nothing human of alien interest, seeing that he 
was himself a man. Christianus sum; Christiani nihil a me 
alicnum puto; so the Christian thinker made religion the basis of 
his sympathy from the vantage-ground of faith. May we not 
unite the sentiments and venture a watchword for the Christian 
in our later age? Christianus sum; humani mhil a me alienum 
puto, Christianity in sympathy with essential and universal hu- 
manity! For who shall challenge the agreement of this motto 


with the mind of Christ? 
ANDREW CAMPBELL ARMSTRONG. 
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The Holy Spirit 


HOW CAN WE DETERMINE THE GUIDANCE OF 
THE HOLY SPIRIT? 


It is assumed in this discussion that there is a Holy Spirit; 
that there is a means of communication between God and man; 
that the human mind is capable of receiving such impressions 
from the divine mind as may result in the determination of con- 
duct. 

The belief in a divine personality which we call the Holy 
Spirit is an article of faith, not a scientifically demonstrated fact, 
but the action of the Holy Spirit upon the human mind should 
be capable of investigation; it should be possible to formulate 
elementary laws, at least, of such action. The supernatural is in 
a realm by itself; it cannot be investigated. You may speculate 
about the existence of God, but you can report nothing, ob- 
jectively, which can be classified as scientific fact. Your intuitive 
knowledge of God — your faith, and love, and reverence and 
worship, — all this is just as real as earth and sky, but it is ina 
different realm. When, however,,the supernatural enters the 
natural sphere then it becomes amenable to natural laws and 
scientific classifications. God made the iron ore in the hills — 
you know that, though you cannot prove it. You cannot analyze 
God, but when God projects his creative energy into iron ore 
you can analyze the iron ore which he made. The personality of 
the Holy Spirit lies wholly within the spiritual realm, but when it 
comes to the reaction of the supernatural upon the individual the 
reaction must be capable of explanation. We may believe pro- 
foundly in the spirit world, but when it is claimed that the inhabit- 
ants of that world seek to revisit “the glimpses of the moon,” 
through the assistance of Mrs. Piper or any other material me- 
dium, we must subject the phenomena to the closest scientific 
scrutiny. We may believe in the personality of the Holy Spirit, 
and not even attempt to give an explanation of our belief. We 
are safely within the citadel of supernaturalism, and our position 
is impregnable, but when we talk about the action of the Holy 
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Spirit upon our personalities, then we must be cautious in our 
dogmatic statements unless we are prepared to back them 
up with some tangible explanation. When the Holy Spirit enters 
my mind and influences my action, he must work in accordance 
with the laws of my being. Some time I may become pure 
spirit, but for the present my nature is limited and bounded by an 
earthly environment, and my spirit dwells in an earthly habitation. 
I cannot hear without an auditory nerve, I cannot see without 
eyes, I cannot think without a brain. Herein lies one of the 
most touching aspects of the incarnation; the adaptation of the 
divine life to meet the demands of hands that must touch to be 
satisfied, and hearts that must be reached through the avenues 
of the senses. The best psychologists freely admit today that 
there may be an influence of mind upon mind without the inter- 
vention of outside physical media, but these ‘“ psychic waves,” 
to coin a term, must act according to known laws when they 
reach the brain and make their impression. Of course there is 
much that is unexplained in the action of the mind. On the 
physical side, in the study of brain structure, and on the 
psychical side, in the study of the analysis of thought, be- 
ginnings only have been made, but all that we do know is of 
orderly and normal action. We postulate, then, a divine mind 
acting upon the human mind, but the study of that action must 
proceed upon orderly and rational lines. 

A superficial view: of the history of the subject and of the 
situation as it exists today will convince us of the necessity 
for such study. We find that the promoters of almost every 
dangerous delusion, of every fantastic distortion of religion, have 
claimed the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Almost every quack 
vendor of nostrums for soul or body claims to have received a 
secret from heaven. Almost every fanatic, harmless, or with a 
heart full of murder, claims to be inspired by the Holy Ghost. 


The poor weak soul wandering just on the hither verge of 
sanity, with its grievance against the social order or its plans for 
the sudden dawning of the millenium, believes implicitly that he, 
and he alone, receives daily messages from the skies. Ifa history 
should be written recounting the delusions, the cruelty, the crime, 
the bloodshed, which have been suffered by society because of a 
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false belief in the guidance of the Holy Spirit it would be a story 
of unparalleled sadness and horror. It is evident that many 
who have believed themselves to have been under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit have simply been swept away by the fierce tides 
of their own passions, or have been victims of their own credulity. 
The importance of some method which will enable men to dis- 
tinguish between the voice of God and the promptings of passion, 
or the delusions of superstition, is plainly evident. There is 
pressing need of such teaching today. We talk of living in a 
scientific age, but there is plenty of evidence that this is an ex- 
traordinarily credulous and superstitious age, and that there was 
never greater need of a rational interpretation of religious 
phenomena. 

The following suggestions are offered as the basis of a rational 
teaching in regard to the influence of the Holy Spirit after it 
enters the sphere of individual consciousness. 


I. The Holy Spirit will act in accordance with the funda- 
mental laws of reason, and not in opposition to them. 

God is not irrational. He cannot do an irrational act. He 
cannot prompt any man to do an irrational act. He may, he 
must, indeed, lead men to take their stand in opposition to 
custom and precedent, but he cannot influence them to do what 
is in violation of reason. He will ask no man to stultify the 
powers which he himself created. The question may be raised 
at this point, how shall we know what is in accordance with rea- 
son? The reply is this: That is reasonable which is found to 
be in accordance with known and demonstrated law, and that 
which comes to be accepted by the common consciousness of the 
race as in accordance with law and experience. This leaves 
room for any new fact or experience which may break into life. 
When a new fact is described and its place determined it becomes 
assimilated and accepted and enters into the permanent inherit- 
ance of humanity. Every new theory is sharply challenged, and 
accepted only as it accords with fact and experience. This 
process of selection is constantly going on. The Roentgen ray 
is a new phenomenon, but it takes its place in the domain of 
physics because the announcement of the theory is followed by 
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the scientific demonstration of the fact. On the other hand the 
experts of the patent office are constantly turning down devices 
which have no place in any orderly scheme of heaven or earth, 
It would seem that in any wholly sane moment any individual 
ought to be able to determine what is rational in the religious 
realm and what is not, — what is merely contrary to convention, 
and what is pure nonsense. To illustrate. You go into a com- 
munity where evil is supreme. You are led to undertake a 
crusade against that evil. You find yourself single-handed and 
alone in the conflict with crime; but you feel, come what may, 
you must fight the battle out, and win the victory. You may be 
sure that this prompting, which may result in personal hardship 
and loss, which may cost you friendships, and involve risk of 
life itself, has a divine source. Suppose, however, that you have 
a theory that everybody ought to wear a seamless robe, because 
Christ wore one. You start a new denomination called the 
Seamless Robarians. You try to induce people to leave their 
churches and joint your sect. You preach that all the evils of 
society would be overcome if everybody wore a seamless robe. 
If you commit this, or any similar folly, you may be sure that 
you are not guided by the Holy Spirit. All fads and conceits 
of religion may be tested in this way. I do not believe in 
Christian Science, because it is based upon principles which the 
common intellectual consciousness repudiates as irrational. Sub- 
ject many of the statements of Mrs. Eddy to the test of the com- 
mon laws of logic, and they prove to be nonsense. Turn them 
over to any schoolboy and he will tell you that they have no 
intelligible meaning. So with the singular delusion called 
Koreshanity. It is based upon principles which are in flat con- 
tradiction to some of the simplest laws of the universe. Your 
schoolboy again can demonstrate the whole thing to be irrational 
and false. Go through the whole list and you will find in them 
all the irrational cropping out, and the irrational is the hall-mark 
of delusion. The objection may be made that the persons who 
hold these beliefs are as sane as we are, and they are firmly con- 
vinced that they are under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. This 
opens upon an interesting field of psychology. The mind 
naturally seizes upon the unusual, but the unusual may quickly 
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become the habitual, each impression acting with cumulative 
force. So, in time, thought runs in well-worn grooves, as water 
runs in the courses which it has channeled for itself. The often 
used illustration of this tendency is the case of Charles Darwin, 
who lost all his appreciation of literature through his constant 
application to scientific studies. Men of this type are perfectly 
sane, but their minds have been so concentrated upon their 
favorite subjects that others are excluded. There is no harm 
in this so long as the specialization is upon some useful line, but 
let us go a step farther; the mind may specialize an irrational line 
of thought as well as a rational. In the sanest mind vagaries 
and fancies are floating; if any of these are encouraged they 
quickly make themselves at home. In a very short time the 
mind adjusts itself to the new conditions, and, so to speak, it 
rationalizes the irrational. Here is a person who merely “ looks 
into” Christian Science. ‘‘ There may be something in it after 
all, don’t you know.” And there are phases which at first sight 
have a not unreasonable aspect. The mind gets used to its new 
environment, it begins to adjust its machinery to the new con- 
ditions, it builds a complicated system out of the mental rubbish 
which it picks up, coherent in an artificially created coherency, 
sane in that irrational sanity which the bewildered mind manu- 
factures for itself. Thus the person who began sane, and is now 
sane on every other subject, ends by persuading himself that 
Mrs. Eddy’s vagaries are divine truth, that Dr. Dowie is a re- 
incarnation of Elijah, or that we live on the inside instead of the 
outside of the world. People of this type are not led by the 
Holy Spirit. They are self-hypnotized. They are lost in the 
mazes of their befogged self-consciousness. There is a clever 
story in a recent magazine. A prince wins the old king’s 
daughter by convincing the monarch that he really possesses 
two valuable objects known as “ bim-bams,” instead of one. He 
does this by a complicated mathematical demonstration, which 
begins innocently, with x—a, and ends triumphanty with 2—1. 
There is a fine moral here which is serious enough for universal 
attention. When, by any hocus-pocus of false reasoning, we 
find that our intellects are being buncoed into believing that 
2= 1, or any other nonsense, let us not delude ourselves by 
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supposing that we are under the guidance of the Holy Spirit; 
let us consult a specialist in nervous diseases, or take a vacation, 
until the sun and the wind have cleared the cobwebs from our 
brains. 


II. The Holy Spirit will act along the general lines of his- 
toric development. 

The Christ came as the consummation of a plan of orderly de- 
velopment. God has a plan in history, and he uses men to carry 
it out. He may expect his workmen to make bricks without 
straw; to toil in the darkness and the storm; to mix their mortar 
with blood; but he will not ask them to build anything which is 
grotesque or useless. His plans are based upon the everlasting 
principles of divine architecture, and they are developed steadily 
and consistently through the ages. The pioneers of the anti- 
slavery movement were called fanatics, but any student of 
history might have seen that they were right, because the historic 
development of the race was clearly against the institution of 
slavery. Ever since the American and the French revolutions the 
tide had been setting irresistibly toward individualistic freedom, 
and slavery was doomed because it had no place in the far-reach- 
ing plans of God for his children. Any movement, secular or 
religious, in order to claim the initiative of the Holy Spirit must 
have for its object the betterment of humanity, and it must pro- 
ceed along lines of historic development. It must aim to do 
something for men—to make them better and freer — and it 
must do it, not necessarily by traditional methods, but by 
methods which take into account the constitution of society and 
the modes of progress necessitated by that constitution. For 
example, the many attempts to found exclusive communistic 
communities have all been failures because they violate the funda- 
mental laws of nature and ignore the lessons of history, but we 
may be sure that the impulse which leads a man to build a house 
beautiful in the heart of the slums, sharing his privileges of 
wealth and culture with his less fortunate brothers, has some- 
thing divine behind it, because it is based upon principles of 
social and economic service. Here is a method for determin- 
ing the guidance of the Holy Spirit which is very commonly 
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neglected. In religion, strong emotion has too often been re- 
garded as the sure test of inspiration. Emotion has no value 
unless it is backed by the sanity of experience. Is this enter- 
prise, public or private, in line with that historic development 
toward universal human brotherhood which began with Jesus 
and continues in accordance with his plans? —that is the de- 
cisive question. 


III. The Holy Spirit will work with and not against the 
current of greatest capability for service. 

There is a law of the conservation of spiritual as well as of 
physical energy. God is practical. He does not wantonly 
waste his resources. He may take a man from the sheep-fold 
and set him on the throne, but that is because this particular 
shepherd has the innate capacity for ruling. Let another shep- 
herd, on the next farm, believing that because God exalts one of 
his class he must every one — let him aspire to the throne and he 
gets only a cracked pate for his pains. 1 knew a young man who 
was an excellent grocery clerk who thought that the Holy Spirit 
had called him to the ministry. It so happened that he had 
physical defects, and mental limitations, which disqualified him 
for the ministry, and he spent much time and money before he 
made one of the greatest discoveries which a man can make, — 
that God may have a use which is high and noble for grocery 
clerks as well as for ministers. This does not mean that God 
always works in the direction of personal inclination. He may 
energize in a man’s life squarely across that line, but he will not 
waste any time in putting round pegs into square holes if he is 
allowed to have his way. He will put men where they will do the 
greatest amount of work with the greatest efficiency and the least 
waste of energy. Again, this does not mean that God will spare 
aman in his work, or that he wishes his workmen to be without 
ambition. Quite the reverse. A man cannot have the Spirit of 
God in him and rust out, but the energy of the man will go 
farther, and accomplish greater results, if he is in the right place 
and doing the right work. 





IV. The Bible is an aid in determining the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 
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It is necessary to use this method with great caution. Every 
statement of the Bible is not applicable to every experience of 
every individual on every occasion. It is strange that such a 
warning should be necessary, but it unquestionably is neces- 
sary. Every fanatic who advocates a false and dangerous system 
not only claims the guidance of the Holy Spirit, but he uses the 
Bible to substantiate his claim. A book has recently come under 
my observation which exploits as crazy a scheme of religion as 
ever emanated from any mind outside a madhouse, and the pages 
of the book are as thickly sprinkled with scripture texts as a 
neglected mowing field with daisies. The author might just as 
well have used the Farmer’s Almanac as the Bible to support his 
position; but when you attempt to argue with such a man, he 
simply replies that you are an atheist and a despiser of the word 
of God. Nothing is so sorely needed today as a sane yet 
wholly reverent and constructive interpretation of the Bible. 
It is not to be made a fetish, nor a book of necromancy. It isa 
glorious book, a divine book, an inspired book, a book blazing 
with light, and throbbing with power; but any utterance in its 
pages is decisive in regard to the conduct of the individual here 
and now only as it has direct and personal application to the life 
and conditions of the present. What is the use of the Holy 
Spirit unless he gives an original impulse to life and character? 
The Holy Spirit is God speaking here and now, filling the 
chambers of my soul with the insistence of his demands. If I 
am in doubt as to what the message means, if I am perplexed and 
afraid, then I may turn to the Bible and learn from the experience 
of men under similar stress; but to juggle with unrelated texts 
to support some elaborate structure of dogma or to justify some 
doubtful procedure of conduct is the worst kind of sacrilege. 


V. The Holy Spirit will exert his influence over the lives of 
men upon the spiritual side of their natures and in the interests of 
the kingdom of God. 

Here is an infallible test. If the element of selfishness enters 
into the case the Holy Spirit is necessarily absent. The Holy 
Spirit will not advise the church member who speculates in 
stocks as to the next turn of the market; but if the Christian 
lacks wisdom upon spiritual matters, and the chances are that he 
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does, he may confidently expect enlightenment from God. At 
the same time the sphere of the influence of the Holy Spirit 
ought to be steadily widened. The world has grievously sinned 
because it has shut God out of life, but we must beware how we 
attempt to bring him into life. We have a vague idea that there 
ought to be no division of life into secular and sacred spheres, 
that God ought to be all-pervasive in affairs, as he is in nature. 
We feel that the presence of God ought to be felt in business. 
We say so in our prayers; but God cannot come into business 
until the selfish motive goes out of business. To talk about the 
presence of God on the stock exchange or in the offices of some 
of the great business concerns would be sheer blasphemy. But, 
why not? He ought to be there. Many a time he has made 
glorious the humble shop of some poor weaver or shoemaker. 
He is not there because there is no spiritual purpose, no spiritual 
atmosphere; and he will never come until we begin at the bottom 
and change completely the spirit of commercialism. This does 
not mean that the Holy Spirit may not come into a supremely 
self-centered life, arrest it, and turn the tide of its energies God- 
ward, but this new influence will be wholly for purposes of re- 
demption and transformation. The sphere of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit is the kingdom of God. We should, then, strive 
constantly to enlarge that sphere, until the “ kingdom of the 
world is become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ ”— 
a kingdom wholly pervaded by the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

We may determine the guidance of the Holy Spirit by the 
use of our sanctified common sense; by keeping sane; by walking 
in the highroad, and not in the byways of thought; by reference 
to the common Christian consciousness; by verifying our own 
reason through a comparison with the results of historic develop- 
ment and the spiritual experience of the race as shown in the 
Bible, as the mariner adjusts his instruments by reference to the 
eternal stars; by using the capacities and talents which God gave 
us; by living in the atmosphere of service to our fellow men and 
to our Lord and Master Jesus Christ. 


Newton MARSHALL HALL. 


North Congregational Church, 
Springheld, Mass. 
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THE BANTU LANGUAGES. 


This paper has been prepared by request. The writer dis- 
tinctly disavows any pretentions to being a philologist, nor does 
he claim to be an original investigator in this field. It should 
be stated, however, that from early childhood he has been so in- 
timately conversant with the Zulu, a principal representative of 
the Bantu, that he often has dreamed in it; and that he has a 
slight knowledge of several of the other Bantu languages. 

These languages are sometimes known as the Zingian, from 
the Persian sindj, signifying black. 

The natives on the east coast of Africa have been known by 
this name for more than ten centuries. It seems unfortunate 
that this word has not been generally adopted to signify the 
languages which at present are called Bantu. Another term not 
infrequently used to define the speech of these races is the word 
Kafir, which, as is well enough known, means infidel, hence quite 
inappropriate to designate a language. 

Between the years 1852 and 1853 several scholars independ- 
ently conjectured that there exists an extensive body of 
languages, in South Africa, closely related to each other and 
remarkably unrelated to any of the written tongues with which 
philologists were familiar. 

To mark this class, Dr. Barth suggested the prefix “ BA.” 
But as “ BA ” is a shortened form of only one of the sixteen pre- 
fixes peculiar to this group of languages, it would not ade- 
quately represent these languages. Dr. Bleek, in his Com- 
parative Grammar, published in 1862, uses the word “ BA-ntu,” 
which is the plural of the noun meaning person. Thus the 
South Africans, when they first saw white people, called them not 
Bantu — human beings, but Abelungu — Gods. 

It would have been better to have dropped the variable prefix 
“ BA,” and to have retained the root “ NTU” as the name to 
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designate the languages under discussion. The term Bantu has, 
however, become imbedded in the literature on the languages, 
so they will continue to be known by that name. 

This article will point out the geographical boundaries of the 
Bantu field; will show what languages have influenced this 
group; will indicate some of the characteristics of the Bantu 
people (will not attempt to discuss the larger question of the 
origin of the Bantus and their language); will quote the opinions 
of scholars in regard to this class of languages; will raise the 
question as to which is the mother tongue; will give the general 
characteristics of the Bantu tongues in general, and of the Zulu 
in particular, as a representative language of this great family, 
and will add a list of Bible translations in these languages. 

In general, the Bantu-speaking races occupy the continent of 
Africa south of a line drawn diagonally across from the Equator 
on the coast to the east, to the Camaroon Mountains in the west, 
and they are estimated, at the lowest figures, to exceed fifty 
million souls. 

Down into the northeastern section extends a narrow terri- 
tory occupied by the Massai, speaking a language closely allied 
to the Galla, to the north, whose tongue is Hamitic, and far 
removed from the Bantu.. But in very many ways the Massai 
resemble their Bantu neighbors. Probably it would not be 
difficult to find a plausible explanation of this seeming philologi- 
cal and ethnological anomaly. For down in the southwest 
corner of the Bantu field there is a tribe, the Hill Damara, who, 
in everything except language, are Bantus. They speak one of 
the Namaqua dialects, —a Hottentot language. An analogous 
instance is found also in the Upper Zambezi, where the great 
Rotse tribe has substituted the language of their Kololo con- 
querors for their own. Both of their languages are Bantu. 
About fifty years ago, or less, the Rotse slaves put to death the 
whole Kololo male population; and instead of reverting to their 
own dialect they adopted the tongue of their oppressors, which 
they use to this day. 

The Bantu tribes along the northern border are in contact 
with negro-speaking races; people who but for their language 
might easily pass for Bantus. 
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This Negroid group, though resembling the Bantu in that it 
too is a genderless language, differs widely from it. Very 
naturally all along the line of contact these languages have 
affected each other. 

In the Aruwimi Forest there are the Pygmies speaking a 
language very much like Bantu —if the list of Pygmy words 
given in Stanley’s Darkest Africa can be trusted. In a late 
magazine Sir Harry Johnson writes: ‘The Dwarfs appear to 
have no language of their own, but simply to talk, more or less im- 
perfectly, the tongue of their big negro (Bantu) neighbors. 
Their pronunciation of these languages is imperfect, and they 
are much given to replacing certain consonants with little gasps, 
and sometimes by a sound which faintly recalls the South 
African click.” But why Sir Harry is so bold as to suggest that 
these little folk have no language of their own does not appear, 
unless he may wish to give the impression more vividly that the 
Pygmies are very little higher than the apes. However that 
may be, the president of the Anthropological Society, London, in 
his last annual address, pointed out that even hens have a few 
sounds which they use when they wish to communicate with their 
fellow hens. In point of fact, it is known that the Bantu neigh- 
bors of the Hottentot and Bushmen in the southern extremity of 
Africa do not learn their language; so that if the Bushmen or 
the Hottentots would communicate with the Bantus they must use 
the Bantu. True, there are those who claim that the Bantu 
people who live near the Hottentots get the “clicks” from 
them. 

The Arabic has produced a marked effect on the Suahili and 
other dialects of the Bantu. In the western part of the island of 
Madagascar the Sakalava is a Bantu tongue; here the Bantu 
has come under the influence of the Hova. 


Lastly comes the influence of the Europeans; Portugese on 
the east and west, and the English and Dutch in the south have 
supplied no inconsiderable list of words to the Bantu languages 
with which they have come in contact. Moreover the foreigners 
in South Africa through laziness, lack of education, and a feeling 
of superiority, which prevents the honest effort to master the 
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language of the natives, introduced a lingo popularly known as 
“Kitchen Kafir.” 

This unscientific production and miserable jargon is fast be- 
coming the common vehicle of communication between the white 
and black population at all the great industrial centers in South 
Africa. 

Kitchen Kafir is an attempt (1) to speak the native language 
with the foreign idiom on the one hand, and foreign words with 
the native idiom on the other; (2) to Europeanize native words on 
the one hand, and on the other hand to Bantuize European words, 
and all these grammatico-philological gymnastics done in one 
sentence. 

For instance, the command, “ Boy, boil the water”, the Zulu 
would render, “ Mfana bilisa amanzi”’, which is, “ cause the water 
to boil.” This sentence would be given thus in “ Kitchen Kafir ”: 
““Mfan, kookisa lo manszi.” 

Here the order of the words is in accord with the English 
idiom; the idiom in the thought — cause the water to boil — is 
Zulu; Mfan is an Englished Zulu word; kookisa is a Zuluized 
English word. Sometimes words are strung together from 
several languages, as in the following: “Vootzag lo flat-irons, 
woza lapa lo kettle !”’ where the Dutch, English, and the Zulu all 
lend a hand; this being, literally translated, “ Get out ! that flat- 
iron, come here kettle!”” Which extraordinary sentence being 
done into English is, ‘“‘ Remove the flat-iron and put on the 
kettle.’ This “ Kitchen Kafir” is a monument to necessity, 
when goaded on to invent something to satisfy indolence, igno- 
rance, and conceit. 

It does seem remarkable that the Bantu, though spread over 
so wide an area, having so little intercommunication between its 
own 'members, coming in contact, for so long a period, with so 
many and diverse influences, has, notwithstanding, maintained its 
original grammar, and has retained its vocabulary largely intact. 


We shall next glance at a few general characteristics of the 
Bantu people. To begin with, let us take Camoen’s supposed de- 
scription of the Hottentots, since his picture answers well enough 
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for the Bantu races, who, as a rule, are more agricultural and 
pastoral than warlike. 


The tenants of the coast, a festive band 

With dances, meet us on the yellow sand. 

Their brides on slow-paced oxen rode behind. 

The spreading horns with festive garlands twined 
Bespoke the dewlapped beeves their proudest boast 
Of all their bestial store they loved the most. 

By turns the husbands and the brides prolong 

The various measures of the rural song; 

Now to the dance the rustic reeds resound; 

The dancer’s heel, light quivering, beats the ground; 
And now the lambs around them bleating stray, 
Feed from their hands, or round them frisking play. 
Methought I saw the sylvan reign of Pan, 

And heard the music of the Mantuan Swan; 

With smiles we hail them, and with joy behold 

The blissful manners of the Age of Gold. 


Add that these simple barbarians had scanty covering for 
their nakedness, and often none at all, that they had no permanent 
dwellings, and that their most serious occupation was to satisfy 
their appetites, and we have one picture of the Bantu. 

But a more intimate knowledge shows them to be possessed 
of institutions, which are commonly called civilized; yet, as car- 
ried on by the Bantu, might be termed barbarous. 

They are an illiterate race, and have left no monuments to 
mark their history. There are a few writers who cling to the 
notion that the wonderful Zimbabwe ruins, so called, in Rho- 
desia, are the work of the ancient Bantu races. 

Barbarians they are, it is true, but they have passed the 
patriarchal age and have comprehensive systems which show an 
understanding of the science of government. Laws are passed 
in council, taxes levied, and justice administered in accord with 
their standards. Many keep standing armies, which develop great 
strategy, show bravery and loyalty. Their kings and chiefs are 
too often tyrannical and cruel; but women are allowed to rule, 
and even the despot retains his power by the sufferance of the 
people. For, while they have no such thing as a constitutional 
monarchy, the undesirable ruler is disposed of by the people, 
sooner or later, and a more acceptable scion of royal blood placed 


in his stead. 
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The sanctity of the family, according to their ideas of sanctity, 
is upheld. Even parental authority is frequently maintained. 
In many Bantu states the boys and the girls must pass through 
a prescribed training before they are eligible for marriage or 

‘ office. A system of dowry is very generally practiced, which 
produces domestic slavery, polygamy, and other hardships for 
the woman, but conserves the peculiar institutions of the race 
and assists to perpetuate the race itself. In fact these races, as 
a rule, are governed in the individual, the family, the social, the 
political, the military, and religious life by an unwritten code of 
laws, which admirably secures the ideals —low, it is true — 
which they have in view. That these laws and customs exist, 
the casual observer little dreams. 

Among many of them the cattle are tamed, although they 
never use the ox for draught purposes. Everywhere the dog, 
the goat, the sheep, and the fowl are domesticated. 

It would be a difficult task to prove that they have not 
domesticated the melon, the egg-plant, the sugar-cane, the 
manioc, the castor-oil plant, the cotton tree, the yams, the pea- 
nut (ground nuts), the palm tree, and the banana, besides a 
dozen other varieties of vegetables and leguminous vines. They 
have developed at least twenty varieties of grain; and many 
tribes fairly live upon the fruit of their banana plantations. 
They brew their own beer, and get drunk like any other civilized 
folk. They are no mean cultivators of the soil; they under- 
stand the rotation of crops and the value of manures. 

They smelt ore, both iron and copper, using the bellows and 
charcoal. They manufacture needles, rings, wire, beads, knives, 
swords, battle-axes, spears, arrow-heads, hoes, and musical in- 
struments of iron and copper. With their tools they make canoes 
and boats in which they venture into the open sea. They erect 
temporary bridges. They are acquainted with the art of sewing, 
and can weave cloth out of cotton and, bark fibre. They utilize 
the wild rubber to make the hammer heads for the dulcimers. 
The potter’s art has always been known to them. 

Several professions are found among them. There is the 
herb doctor, the spiritistic medium, and the rain doctor. 
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The belief in immortality appears to be universal among 
these people, and they entertain notions of an original first cause. 

As Carlyle says, “their religious ideas are vain and fan- 
tastical,” still it is important to know, if we would understand 
the natives, that these have been wrought into a compact and 
powerful religious system. They have their holy places, their 
holy mountains, their holy springs, their magical waters by 
which they purify the tribe and strengthen it for battle, the 
fetish to protect the individual from harm, their prayer for pro- 
tection, their sacrifices for propitiating the spirits of their an- 
cestors. 

And yet these people have little or no commerce, except in 
wives, build no cities, and are occupied mostly in litigation over 
their wives, in making and in drinking beer, in accusing each 
other of witchcraft, and in devising and carrying out raids. 


We next inquire if the language spoken by these barbarians 
correctly reflects the culture, or rather lack of culture, which 
seems to characterize them? Has it unattractive forms and 
limited powers? 

All scholars who have examined these Bantu tongues are 
unanimously enthusiastic over their properties, and are fas- 
cinated by their characteristics. 

Dr. Livingstone refers to the Bantu as a language in which 
there are scores of words to indicate every variety of gait, 
lounging, and swaggering. Each mode of walking is ex- 
pressed by words, and more words are used to describe the 
different kinds of fools than he had tried to count. 

The author of the Zulu-Kafir Dictionary is struck with its 
minute accuracy and fullness of expression, and its copiousness 
of form. The Suahili, the Zulu, the Suto, the Herero, the Bunda, 
the Kongo, the Pongwe, and the Dualla are described by those 
who know them, as vehicles of speech unparalleled in melody and 
comprehensiveness, able by their grammatical method to express 
every shade of thought, and out of the wealth of their word- 
store, when properly developed, sufficient to convey every idea, 
however obscure, without demanding loan words from the more 


cultivated tongues. 
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These languages, however, appear to be of. greater import 
than is implied by their beauty and regularity of form and 
power of expression merely. No less an authority than Max 
Miller says: “ The importance of the study of the Bantu 
languages to the scientific study of language, has been becom- 
ing more and more important to every philologist.” 

Forty years ago, Dr. Bleek, the South African philologist, 
wrote these prophetic words: ‘“ The importance of the study of 
South African languages of the Kafir and the Hottentot, for com- 
parative philology, or the so-called ‘science of language,’ can- 
not be over valued. Nay, it is, perhaps, not too much to say that 
similar results may at present be expected from a deeper study 
of such primitive forms of language as the Kafir and Hottentot 
exhibit, as followed at the beginning of the century the discovery 
of Sanscrit and the comparative researches of the oriental 
scholars. 

“The origin of grammatical forms of gender and number, 
the etymology of pronouns, and many other questions of the 
highest interest to the philologist, find their true solution in 
southern Africa.” 

And Klobe arrives at this startling conclusion: “ For, whilst 
in Aryan and other families of speech, the science of language 
must be content to begin with roots as its ultimate facts, we are 
in Bantu, where we find language in an earlier stage of develop- 
ment, enabled to discover the very first laws by which language 
was formed, and to restore the original concord between language 
and nature, words, and things.” 

After reading such encomiums on the Bantu tongue, by men 
of repute, naturally the question seriously presents itself, how is 
the apparently uncivilized condition of the people to be har- 
monized with their seemingly highly developed language? 

To this question no satisfactory answer has been offered. 
The phenomenon itself seems to indicate that there are basic 
facts in regard to both language and people yet to be discovered, 

and that certain generally accepted theories as to what language 
is, how it originated, and what its civilizing power, require re- 
vision. 

Dohne writes: ‘‘ That if we consider that the people who 
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speak the Bantu are, with slight exceptions, living in a state of 
barbarism, a strong impression is created that it was once the 
language of a race possessed of a higher cultivation than the 
present Kafir, all traces of whose excellence is lost in remote 
antiquity.” 

Merensky, on the other hand, maintains that the development 
and beauty of the Bantu languages, which surprise everyone who 
has really insight into them, and which have been to them a 
ground for supposing that these people must have originally 
stood on a higher platform of culture, really prove nothing of 
the sort. For when the mental and intellectual culture of a 
people declines, its language declines all the more that it does 
not possess written words, and on this account the language, as 
it lives in the tongue, is always the exact expression of its in- 
tellectual force. As then the development and beauty of the 
Bantu tongue is not to be ignored, he believes the conclusion is 
justified, that the mental powers of the Kafirs are greater than we 
are usually inclined to admit. 

A somewhat different view from either is advanced by the 
bishop of Grahamstown, South Africa: Instead of these un- 
civilized races being in a state of development toward fullness 
and capacity, he writes, we find the tendency of the language is 
to degenerate, to get worn down, simplifying conjugations, and 
losing inflections. Against this position it may be argued that 
the inflectional decay of a language, a stage through which all 
languages pass to a greater or less extent, is no sign of the de- 
generation of that language; it is in the science of language, 
a stage of development, rather than of decay. 

On the whole the present writer is inclined to the opinion 
that the Bantus once enjoyed a higher civilization. 

The Bantus live in a country which supports them with little 
exertion, and in a climate which renders clothing more or less 
superfluous, and in which houses are not a necessity ; common 
dangers, peculiar social institutions, love of litigation, and other 
mental and moral tendencies of their natures, tend to make the 
Bantu segregate; these facts might account for a retrograde 
movement in the arts and sciences on the one hand, and for the 
retention of their language in its excellence on the other hand. 
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the ceaseless gossip about the campfires and the endless disputes 
in the assemblies the language might retain its strength. 

At any rate it is known from the writings of the Arab Mas’- 
ouda that the Zindj (Bantu), so early as the eighth century, are 
said to express themselves with elegance, and are natural orators. 


When we attempt to determine which is the mother tongue 
of the Bantu difficulties arise which cannot be overcome with 
our present information. 

Kolbe confidently holds up the Herero as the most primitive, 
since it has retained in one shape or another all the prefixes in the 
sixteen classes into which nouns are divided in the Bantu. 
There is good ground for rejecting this claim, since there is at 
least one other, the “ Kamba,” which has the sixteen classes, 
but shows itself in many ways to be inferior to the Herero. 

Torrend, on the other hand, argues that the Tonga of the 
Middle Zambezi, “ represents well the proper features of the 
larger number of the Bantu languages.” Lewis Grout has well 
shown the absurdity of this position. There are other writers, 
who make similar claims for the branches of the Bantu with 
which they are particularly acquainted. Mr. E. Holman Bently, 
in his grammar of the Kongo, wisely remarks: “ There is al- 
ways a danger that one who has for years given himself to the 
study of a language previously unknown should begin to con- 
sider that particular language the most interesting of all the 
members of the family, sometimes to consider it the root of all, 
or at least the nearest to the absolute radical.” 

Nevertheless, for practical purposes, we may with good 
reason adopt one as a standard. Grout, Dohne, Bleek, and 
others advocate the Zulu as the standard, being the “ best repre- 
sentative, most original, and complete of the Bantu family, hav- 
ing in general the most original and best preserved ancient 
forms.” As for instance the pronoun of the first person singu- 
lar in the Zulu is NGI, in other Bantu languages it is NDI, 
NZI, NI, KE, KI, MI, etc. The Kongo and Angola also have 
NGI, but in the plural they contract the full Zulu form ABA to 
A and BE, respectively. 
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There are other reasons for giving prominence to the Zulu. 
More than seventy of the Bantu languages have been reduced 
to writing. Of these the Kongo, The Angola, the Dualla, the 
Mpongwe, the Suahili, the Sutu, and the Chuana have received 
especial attention; but the greatest amount of work has been ac- 
complished in the Zulu cluster. Thirteen grammars and diction- 
aries have been published in the Zulu and its varieties the Xosa 
and the Mpondo, and there is a manuscript grammar of the 
Angoni, the Zulu variety in Nyassa-land; hymn books, bibles, 
text books (and newspapers owned, printed, and published by 
natives) are all to be found in the Zulu and the Xosa; but not 
in any other of the Bantu group. It claims precedence because 
of the amount of literary work done in it. 

Again, the territory occupied by the Zulu cluster is clearly 
defined, and the number of aborigines who use the Zulu and its 
varieties is officially estimated. Kaffraria, Pondoland, Natal, Zu- 
luland, Swaziland, Tongaland, Gasaland, Mandebeleland, Ngoni- 
land are occupied by people who speak the Zulu varieties; Dr. 
Cust calls them dialects. They number about two million souls. 

Finally, the fact that wherever the Zulu and his cousins have 
gone among the other Bantu tribes the Zulu has downed the other 
tongues and become the court language, shows an inherent 
superiority of either the Zulu language or of the Zulus, which 
demands that this language should be recognized as one of the 
most important of the whole group. 


It remains to state a few of the characteristics of the Bantu 
and of the Zulu in particular. 

To begin with, the student who would get a correct notion 
of any Bantu tongue must forget all he has learned about the 
classical and modern European languages. Gender and _ in- 
flection and such like things must be cast aside. 

Dr. Bleek clearly stated the chief characteristics of these lan- 
guages to be “ that the pronouns were originally from the deriv- 
ative prefixes of the nouns.’” The main distinctive feature “is a 
concord of the pronouns, and of every part of speech in the 
formation of which pronouns are employed (c. g., adjectives and 
verbs), with the nouns to which they respectively refer, and the 
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hereby caused distribution of nouns into classes. This con- 
cord is evidently produced through the original identity of each 
pronoun with the respective derivative particle of the nouns 
which may be represented by it.” 

The Bantu is then a prefix-pronominal in distinction from a 
sufix-pronominal language. Also because the classes of nouns 
seem to have no reference to the distinction of sex in nature 
it is called a non-sex-denoting or a genderless language. 

Quoting from Davis’ grammar of the Kafir language we 
learn more particularly that “‘ with the exception of a change of 
termination of the ablative case of the noun, and five changes of 
which the verb is susceptible in the principal tenses, the whole 
business of declension, conjugation, etc., is carried on by pre- 
fixes, and by changes which take place in the initial letters, or 
syllables of words subject to grammatical government. By this 
principle of the language, there arises the repetition of the same 
letter or letters in the commencement of several words in the 
same sentence. A kind of alliteration is sustained by them, and 
in addition to the precision which they impart to the language, 
they promote its euphony.” 

Hence for any one who wishes to study the Bantu language, 
it is of prime importance to learn first how to analyze sub- 
stantives, that is, how to distinguish in them the classifier from 
the stem or to separate the determining element from the stem 
or determined element. 

It is uncertain to whom belongs the honor of having first 
reduced a Bantu language to writing. Bentley tells that in 
1624 in Lisbon, Matheus Cardoso translated at the court of 
Kongo a treatise on Christian doctrine, and that in 1650 Vetralla, 
a Capuchin missionary, published in Rome a vocabulary in four 
columns of Kongo, Portuguese, Latin, and Italian. Appleyard’s 
grammar of the Kafir language, Kingwilliamstown, 1850, and 
Schreuder’s Zulu grammar in the same year appear to be the 
earliest works in the Zulu cluster. The difficulty in the task of 
reducing a language to writing has been somewhat exaggerated. 
Bearing in mind that, since to reduce an unwritten language, 
the phonetic principle must of necessity govern, it cannot be such 
a dreadfully hard task to transcribe the whole vocabulary, pro- 
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vided the meanings of the words have been learned, for the 
majority of consonantal and vowel sounds are alike in most 
languages. True, the work of learning a language by ear and 
gesture is a little troublesome; but this is constantly being done 
on the continent and in America too. While then it is simple 
enough to transcribe the word in Zulu — hamba, as easy as to 
write the English equivalent “go”; to discover all the laws 
which determine the interdependence of letters, words, and sen- 
tences, to trace their formations, modifications, and to mark 
every exception, in this larger sense of finding the grammatical 
science of an illiterate tongue, and to transcribe all this — that 
is the work of genius. He who successfully accomplishes it 
must be a scholar, and possessed of a musical ear also. 

The first difficulty met in writing Zulu words was to deter- 
mine the signs with which to represent sounds occurring in the 
Zulu, but for which there were no characters in the written 
alphabets. 

Among these is the sound represented in the Welsh by “Il,” 
or a sound closely resembling it. In the Zulu it occurs in the 
aspirate and unaspirate form, as do so many of the consonants, 
reminding us of the dagesh forte and lene of the Hebrew. The 
hard sound the missionaries represented by two letters, “ hl,” 
and the soft sound by “ dhl,” erroneously representing a simple 
sound by a combination of letters. These sounds are fricative. 

Again the sounds, which are called “ clicks,” were difficult to 
represent on paper, although they are not so unfamiliar to 
civilized people as some would have us think. The clicks, 
about which so much has been remarked, are simply explosive 
consonants. 

Those who have discussed elementary sounds have made the 
“clicks ” greater curiosities than they really are. These clicks 
are generally loaded on to the Hottentots, and it is suggested 
that they may have obtained them from the bats and the baboons, 
since these animals produce similar sounds. Would it not be as 
reasonable to argue that we obtained the sound “ b,” for instance, 
from the dog, because that useful animal produces the sound 


. 


when he barks. 
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Bleek, Lepsius, and even Colenso think that the Zulu bor- 
rowed the clicks from the Hottentots, claiming that “the occur- 
rence of clicks in the Kafir dialects decreases almost in propor- 
tion to their distance from the Hottentot border.” And “ it is 
generally supposed that the sounds called clicks are a modern 
intrusion into the alliterative class of languages, arising from 
intercourse with the Hottentots. That the clicks are not native to 
the alliterative language is quite in accordance with the theory I 
have formed of their nature.” 

The present writer questions these conclusions. In the first 
place Bleek with many others is wrong in accrediting the Zulu 
and Xoza with three instead of four clicks. The term click is 
purely arbitrary and misleading. Bleek, Grout, and Colenso 
recognize a fourth sound which they term a “ faucal explosive.” 
Now all these clicking sounds are explosive consonants, one a 
faucal, one palatal, one dental, and one lateral. 

In the next place the Chuana and the Herero, which are 
nearest neighbors to the Hottentot, do not possess any of the 
Hottentot clicks. Again, far from the Hottentot, the Suahili has 
one of the clicks and the Galla two, all of them said to be like the 
South African click. Moreover there are two new clicks, which 
have been discovered by the writer in the Nado, southeast 
Africa, which tribe is far removed from the Hottentots. These 
latter clicks, which are labial clicks, are not heard in the Hot- 
tentot. One of these resembles the sound made by the Span- 
iards to urge their horses. Clicks, we are told, occur in the 
Circassian tongue. 

In the Iche language spoken in Guatemala two clicks are 
found, which, from their description, leave little doubt that they 
are the same as the South African. And it may be that the 
Hebrew “ ayin,” a faucal explosive, is a click, for the sound in the 
Zulu produced in the back of the throat, and not represented by 
grammarians, is the hardened form of the lateral explosive click 
of Zulu X, and produced in the throat. 

Professor Lepsius himself, while charging these clicks to the 
Hottentots, remarks in the same sentence, “ we often produce 
these same clicks by the same movements of the tongue, but do 
not use them as articulate elements of speech.” 
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While we agree with Dr. Buhler, who argues that “the 
possibility of the borrowing of sounds by one language from 
another has never yet been proved,” and that, “ comparative 
philologists have admitted loan theories too easily without ex- 
amining facts,” and are willing to admit that the Zulu and the 
other tribes in South Africa may have been influenced by the 
Hottentots in their use of clicks, we suggest that the clicking pro- 
pensity is probably the property of all races, and that the clicks 
are among the most elemental sounds of human speech. 

One of the first, if not the first sound made by the babe is 
the snapping of the tongue against the roof of the mouth, and so, 
too, the smacking of the lips. We all employ the lateral click 
to urge the horses, and the old ladies at least still employ the 
dental click to express their approval. And there are few people 
in the world who do not use the’kissing click. Surely these ex- 
pressions, as used by intelligent beings, express thought, are 
exclamations, words, with as much right to be in the dictionary 
as “Haw” and “Gee.” Professor Lepsius does not appear 
to be correct, then, in remarking that “ we do not use them as 
articulate elements of speech.” In casting about for characters 
to represent these clicks, the missionaries took the letter “ c,” and 
used it to mark the dental click, placing its soft sound under 
“s,” and its hard sound under “k.” In like fashion they treated 
“q” and “x,” using the first for the palatal, and the latter for 
the lateral click. Colenso, who recognized the fourth click, pro- 
posed the capital letter X to represent it. 

Endless confusion has come, because the various mission- 
aries did not adopt uniform letters to indicate the same sounds 
in all the Bantu languages. So serious did the question appear 
that representative societies induced Professor Lepsius of Berlin 
to invent a universal alphabet for the use of the missionaries 
in reducing illiterate languages to writing. 3ut, although 
several writers used the ‘ Standard Alphabet,” among them 
Grout in his Zulu grammar, first edition, for various reasons 
it has not been popular, and is not likely to become generally 
used. 

Another feature of the Zulu is its musical flow. This is 


occasioned by the vowels which open and close each word, and 
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by a metrical effect produced by placing the principal accent 
upon the penult in most words. 

Another interesting peculiarity is, that all personal nouns are 
of one class; because of this law we learn that the Zulus believe 
in a personal being who originated all things. His name is 
Unkulunkulu, a word which by its form must belong to the class 
of personal nouns. 

The provision which this language makes for forming words 
from one root is almost amazing. Take the simple form, hamba, 
from this we get the following words in actual use: Hambeka, 
“goable,” passable as a road; hambisca, cause to go; hambela, 
go for ; hambana, to visit; hamba hamba, go indefinitely ; hambekela, 
a bit farther go; hambekisa, cause to make to go; hambekisana, 
cause to make one another go; hambiseka, moveable; hambisela, 
cause to go for; hambisana, to accompany one another; ham- 
belana, visit one another; hambesisana, make each other go 
strenuously; hambesisa, go strenuously. 

Put an “ ukw” as a prefix to each of these forms and that will 
make them nouns with the form of the infinitive. 

Also, umhambi, noun (proper), masculine ; wnomahambi, noun 
(proper), feminine; zsihambi, traveler. 

Any one or all of the foregoing except the “uku ” list can be 
turned into proper nouns masculine or feminine. This gives at 
least thirty-two different words from hamba. Umhambima, a 
wanderer, and an endless chain of such compound words, might 
be given; all in actual use or would be instantly recognized if 
put to use — such words as hambedhla, goes eating; hamefa, goes 
dying, etc. 

But enough to indicate the unusual capacity of the language 
to manufacture words. This article is not a grammatical note, 
else we might go on almost indefinitely showing the power of the 
language for expansion. Any who wish to pursue the subject 
may examine the different grammars of the Zulu and the kindred 
tongues. 

It should be remarked that the multitudinousness of its forms 
renders it cumbersome. It might be called also an objective 
rather than a subjective language, the language of a people 
who do not reflect, do not examine into causes and effects. | An 
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unscientific, unphilosophical folk are the Bantus, who deal in 
little outside of that which affects their senses. 

We might expect the Zulus to be clear, exact, and truthful, 
as their language is regular and discriminating. But not so; 
the wonder rather is that the language has retained so much of 
its purity under the unmoral treatment it has received. The 
native Zulu delights in hyperbole and exaggeration, and hidden 
half truths. “ Badly nice,’ is his way to express very nice. 
When still miles away he exclaims, “ We have reached home!” 
In a passion he says to his antagonist, “ You! You are dead!” 

So, again, he is ever seeking to hide the real meaning by con- 
cocting new words and phrases, and giving them a double mean- 
ing; and the women make up a vocabulary all their own so as 
not to be understood. These habits of the Zulu and the Bantus 
generally make it difficult for foreigners to understand them. 
Theirs is a language of diplomacy. 

The excellence of this and other Bantu languages, the per- 
sistence with which the natives cling to them, and the lack of 
literary production in these languages, make the demand for 
Bantu literature great. 

The Bantu tongue will last as long as the race, and the race 
will continue so long as the bright moonlight shines in the clear 
southern skies, and the southern cross adorns the heavens. 

Grout has well said: To aid in selecting and consolidating 
the best elements of all the best members of the Bantu family of 
languages into one rich, strong, flexible, yet simple, chaste, ex- 
pressive whole should be the aim of every missionary and scholar 
that can have a part in such a blessed work for such a race and 
language, in these wonderful, changeful, reconstructive days 
through which we and they are now passing. 


A final word as to the Bible translation in the Bantu lan- 
guages. The early Roman Catholic missionaries seem to have 
done nothing in Bible translation. From the date of the first 
Protestant Missions to the Bantus, it has been the untiring aim 
of missionaries who were students to render the Word of God 
into the various languages of the Bantu nations. Numerous 
worthy translations have been made by devout men whose priv- 
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ilege it has been to adorn a naturally sensuous language with 
the spiritual truths of Revelation. 

The whole Bible has been translated into the Mpongwe, 
Xoza, Chuana, Sutu, Zulu, Dualla, Suahili, Ganda, Yoruba. The 
New Testament, and in some instances many books of the Old 
Testament, have been translated and published into the Pedi, 
Dikele, Herero, Gwamba, Nyao, Ibo, Njanja, Tonga, Benga, 
Kongo. The gospels have been publishel in Kuanyama, 
Shitswa, Sukuma, Manjanja, Isubu, Bulu, Bangi, Bangala. Into 
the Bondei, Gogo, Kaguru, Chagga, Toro, Angoni, Floti, Mat- 
thew has been translated. Mark’s Gospel only is found in the 
Mwamba, Kuga, Timbuka, Mambwe, Pokomo, Sagala, Sena, 
Ovampo. The Ronga, Shona, Soga, Nyoro, Bolengi have 
John’s Gospel. The Ndebele and Nyika have Luke; the Mbundu, 
Mombasa, Kamba, and Poto have the Gospels of Luke and of 
John. In the Fan are Matthew and Genesis; in Makua, three 
gospels, Ruth, Jonah; in Chitongo, Mark and John; in the Teke, 
Psalms, Mark, John, four epistles; Bololo, Old Testament 
Psalms; Taveta, Mark, Luke, John; Nyamyezi, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke; Nkondi, portions of Old Testament; Luba, two gospels 
(not designated); Giryama, Mark, Luke, Acts; Gwala, Penta- 
teuch; Sambala, Mark, Genesis. 

This list has been made up from the latest available returns, 


GEORGE A. WILDER. 


Missionary of the American Board, 
East Africa. 
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Wook fieviews. 


It has been the custom of the ReEcorp, in reviewing the 
books of Professors in Hartford Seminary, to present its read- 
ers with the opinions of others rather than of those who are 
associated with its editorial management. We give herewith 
comments on the recent books of Professors Pratt and Paton. 


PRATT’S MUSICAL MINISTRIES. 


This book embodies lectures delivered before the McCormick 
Theological Seminary in the spring of 1900, to which are added 
three bibliographical appendices giving respectively books on 
Church Music in General, books on Hymns and Hymn Writers, 
American Church Hymnals published since 1880. The range 
of comment shows that the book has received an unusually wide 
and sympathetic appreciation both in this country and in Eng- 
land, manifesting the wide interest in the theme handled, as well 
as a high estimate of its treatment. 

The “ Congregationalist ’ speaks of it as 

A wise handling of one of the great departments of worship, too often 
neglected and not unfrequently overrated in the house of God. Pro- 
fessor Pratt has done a large service to the church. . . We commend the 
book heartily to ministers, choir leaders, and all who are interested in 
the best development of worship. 

The “ Advance” remarks: 


The mission of this book is in our nonliturgical churches. If the 
advice which it gives is followed, music will receive its due place and 
its proper proportion in our church services. 


The “Interior” believes that 


Professor Pratt has succeeded in combining in a rare degree the ex- 
cellences and the merits of theory and practice. He gives enough of 
the philosophy of his subject to make his lectures something more than 
a succession of rules to guide the conduct of ministers and at the same 
time avoids all merely theoretical or speculative discussions. 

The “ Observer ” says: 

Perhaps no man in this country has had more experience or is better 
qualified to help than Prof. Pratt, musical editor of the “ Century Dic- 
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tionary’; author, instructor, musician, he brings to the discussion of 
this subject wide experience, ripened taste, and, best of all, sanctified 
common sense. .. . It would be difficult to praise this book upon musi- 
cal ministries too highly. 


It is interesting to note how the book strikes those who have 
had a training different from that in the United States. We give 
the following translation from Der Kirchen Chor: 


It belongs to the class of books in musical literature which are wel- 
comed as really useful and instructive. ... We advise our readers, es- 
pecially the pastors, to procure the work. 


The volume has been cordially received by those who ap- 
proach its topic from the musical rather than the religious side. 
“The Etude” prefaces an extended quotation from the chapter 
on The Organ and the Organist by the words 


Dr. Pratt has treated the subject dispassionately, showing a keen 
sense of the two sides of his subject, and has introduced in the various 
chapters numerous vital facts which are often overlooked and which 
are too weighty to be set aside when the subject is being considered 
with any idea of justice. 

The “ Musical Record and Review,” in a similar vein of ap- 
preciation, says: 

The organist will find much in the book that is worthy of his atten- 
tion; the remarks on the force of his influence in church communities 
are forceful and to the point. How to secure the most perfect art, in- 
fused with the highest spiritual element of worship, is professedly the 
author’s aim, and he certainly speaks with all earnestness and authority. 


The “ Brooklyn Eagle ” closes a somewhat extended review 
with the words 


There is much in this volume which will appeal to the trained 
musician, but the greater part is for that larger audience who are deeply 
interested in the improved character of church music. This interesting 
book is written by one who is a keen observer as well as a master of 
the subject; it contains an index and appendices which give information 
concerning books on church music in general, and concerning hymns 
and hymn writers for which inquiry is often made. 


The following, published in the “ Christian World,” London, 
from the pen of the eminent musical authority, J. Spencer Cur- 
wen, will give the impression the book has made in England: 


Every theological college of the Free Churches should place this 
book in its library, for Dr. Pratt is an historian and a musician, and is, 
moreover, penetrated by devout feeling. Organists and choir masters 
will enjoy the book, for it treats things in a broad, philosophic spirit, 
free from bias. The author shows how religion has stimulated the 
growth of music, and how largely music is essential to religious institu- 
tions. He discusses hymns and hymn singing, and has some weighty 
May— Io 
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words on the so-called “Gospel Songs.” The choir, the organ, the 
organist, and the minister are dealt with in subsequent lectures, and 
are all treated wisely and fairly. Dr. Pratt is Professor of Music and 
Hymnology at Hartford. I am not aware that any theological college 
in these islands has such a chair. The reading of the book makes one 
feel how useful such instruction must be to students. 


PATON’S SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 


This book by Prof. Paton is the third of the Semitic Series, 
issued under the general editorship of Prof. Craig of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The other two volumes have been Prof. 
Sayce’s ‘ Babylonians and Assyrians” and Mr. Day’s “ Social 
Life of the Hebrews,” while this deals with the Early History 
of Syria and Palestine. The book is illustrated with maps which 
show the different stages of historical development. It has a 
full general index, and also an index to Scripture references. 

The “ Nation,” in an extended descriptive and critical re- 
view, speaks thus of it: 

This is a remarkably sane and discriminating treatment of a subject 
which unfortunately “ gets on the imagination” of most of those who 
try to deal with it... . Professor Paton seems to have used to the full 
all available material, and it is surprising how much information he is 
able to piece together about times and countries whose remains are 
practically unexplored. . .. His treatment of the Hebrew race tradi- 
tion is fresh and suggestive. Under his handling the story of the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel, descended from two different wives, and two 
concubines, handmaids to these wives, acquires a real historical signifi- 
cance. ... Most fascinating is the account of the race movement which 
led to the settlement of the Philistines on the coast of Palestine at about 
the same time that the Israelites occupied the interior of the country. 

. Naturally the book is fuller in its treatment of Palestine than of 
Syria, because in the Bible we have for Palestine, after the time of the 
Hebrew conquest, a considerable amount of native material, whereas 
from Syria we have almost nothing. ... There are valuable chrono- 
logical lists at the beginning of this little book and an extensive bibli- 
ography, extremely useful to the student. The book is eminently read- 
able as well as scientifically valuable... . If the remaining volumes of 
this series shall approximate the standard set by this work, the series 
will be extremely valuable both to Bible scholars and to students of 
history in general. 

Prof. Francis Brown of Union Theological Seminary, in his 
review of the books for year on the Old Testament, says in the 
“ Congregationalist ”’: 

Professor Lewis B. Paton’s capital book gives in readable form the 


The Early History of Syria and Palestine, by Lewis Bayles Paton, Ph.D. With 
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result of.a very careful study of ancient documents and modern litera- 
ture, presented with a care and accuracy to which many similar books 
have been total strangers. It is unquestionably the best book on the 
subject. 

The ‘* Methodist Review ” remarks: 

This is the work of one who has a command of all the materials 
needful for his task. He knows, and knows well, his sources, and 
shows constructive quality of a high order in the interpretation and 
composition of what they have to offer. The author has used to the 
full the published texts of the Assyrian and Aramzan inscriptions, and 
his copious employment of the Egyptian records has followed the best 
available translations. Frequent reference is made to the modern litera- 
ture of the subject, and the text of the volume is preceded by an extensive 
bibliography. ... In point of style the work has the excellence of 
clearness and conciseness, and no time or trouble is wasted by the 
reader because of any deficiency in the author’s gift of expression. 
Taken altogether, we have a fresh subject treated with such satisfactory 
vigor and grasp as to make us hope that Professor Paton will continue 
his studies in this field and allow us to enjoy the results... . Seeking 
to write a comprehensive sketch of the ancient Semitic peoples, whose 
seat lay between the Mediterranean and the Euphrates, and using the 
Old Testament as one of his sources, Dr. Paton has been able to place 
the Hebrew people in the complex Semitic life of antiquity as no pre- 
vious author known to us has succeeded in doing. 

Professor McCurdy in the “ American Historical Review,” 
after speaking in favorable detail of the earlier chapters of the 
work, adds: 


‘ 


I can only allude to the following chapters by saying that they also 
may be commended to students as a repositary of the latest information 
and the most ingenious theories upon the origins and relations of the 
oldest historical peoples of Syria and Palestine. The author may on 
the whole be classed with the school of Hommel and Sayce, but he is 
more sober and cautious than either, and his present book is therefore 
of more permanent value than their publications upon the same subject. 


DENNIS’ SURVEY OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


It is altogether impossible to do justice, in the space at our 
disposal, to this really monumental work by the distinguished 
author of ‘* Missions and Social Progress.” It is really an 
encyclopedia. It is “ statistical,” in that it gives in carefully 
arranged tables an astonishing array of figures, collected with 
infinite pains and presented with great clearness; but it is also 

Centennial Survey of Foreign Missions: A Statistical Supplement to ‘Christian 
Missions and Social Progress.’’ Being a Conspectus of the Achievements and Results of 


Evangelical Missions in All Lands at the Close of the Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. 
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the massing in an orderly way of an immense array of facts not 
numerically expressed. Take, for example, the table on Bible 
Translations. We learn respecting each not only the language 
or dialect of the translation, the ethnological or geographical 
division to which it belongs, the portions issued and in prepara- 
tion, the publishing society printing it, and the date at which it 
was issued, but well condensed historical and descriptive re- 
marks give the name of the translator and the revisions through 
which it has passed, as well as other interesting material. In 
fact, by means of the “ Remark ” column, and by the wide sub- 
division of topics presented, the compiler makes the mass of 
available material enormous, while the careful indexing places 
it within easy reach. It presents missionary activities arranged 
under the divisions of Evangelistic (foreign missionary societies 
and churches), Educational, Literary, Medical, Philanthropic 
and Reformatory, Cultural (societies and associations for gen- 
eral improvement), Organizations for the Extension of Knowl- 
edge and the Furtherance of National, Social, Moral, and Re- 
ligious Reform, Missionary Training Institutions and Organ- 
izations in Christian Lands (not including Theological Semi- 
naries), Mission Steamers and Ships. The results of these tables 
is then condensed and rearranged so as to present a tabulated 
Résumé under the same rubrics. Then follows a Directory of 
Foreign Missionary Societies arranged by countries, including 
the name of the society, and that of its corresponding secretary, 
with his address, the object, the fields, and the income of the 
society. To these are added maps, completely indexed, together 
with exhaustive indices of Subjects, Missionary Societies, and 
Proper Names. The whole volume exhibits in a most im- 
pressive way what Protestantism has done during a century to 
evangelize the world, and through what agencies it is now work- 
ing to that end. It would seem as if the pastor must find the 
volume indispensable for his library. If newspaper offices will 
place it among their reference books we may hope that a large 
class of missionary criticism, which is now saved only by its 
malice from being ludicrous, may for the future be greatly 
diminished in volume. 
ARTHUR L, GILLETT. 


MACKENNAL’S ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALISM. 


Those who were fortunate enough to hear Dr. Mackennal in 
the recent Carew Lectures upon this theme, as well as the larger 
number interested in the history and polity of Congregational- 
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ism, will welcome his volume on “ The Evolution of English 
Congregationalism.” This is not a history of Congregational- 
ism in England, but is the result of wide and thorough historical 
study. It is a philosophical interpretation of certain phases of 
the history, and shows everywhere the hand of the scholar and 
historian who thoroughly believes in and grasps his subject. 
It is a valuable contribution to the literature of Congregational- 
ism. Published, as the author states in the preface, for English 
readers, it will be no less valuable to the children of the Pilgrim 
and Puritan on this side of the ocean. It would be interesting 
to go through this book noting the relation of the Congrega- 
tionalists to the various religious bodies, especially to the Pres- 
byterians, Unitarians, and Episcopalians, and compare this with 
the kindred relationship which exists and has existed in our 
own country. The comparison would bring mingled feelings: 
gratitude for the freedom from state interference which we have 
enjoyed here and which our English brethren hardly enjoy even 
yet; admiration for and increased confidence in the polity which 
can bring favorable results out of so different and often unfavor- 
able circumstances, and sympathy for the English Congrega- 
tionalists in the struggle they have made and are now making 
for independence and church unity. 

The scope of the work is shown by the titles of the chapters, 
which treat respectively The Problem of the English Reforma- 
tion; Congregationalism before Robert Brown; Presbyterians 
and Independents; Reaction and Revival; Congregationalists 
and Anglicans; Seventeenth Century Independents and Twen- 
tieth Century Congregationalists. 

The work is attractively printed and bound. 

CURTIS M. GEER. 


Dr. Edwin W. Rice of the American Sunday-school Union has reason 
to congratulate himself on the wide circulation of the revised edition of 
his popular handbook, Our Sixty-Six Sacred Books. This little work 
attempts to answer the large question, how our Bible was made. It is 
altogether too large a question to be answered in so small a book, es- 
pecially when the answer includes a sketch of the history of the many 
English versions. The method of the author is retrogressive, beginning 
with the last revision of the English Bible and working back to the be- 
ginnings. The point of view is strongly, almost blindly, conservative, 
clinging to the unity and Mosaic authorship of Genesis, the unity of 
Isaiah and other theories now generally abandoned. The book will 
serve very well as a Bible-class handbook, provided the user bears in 
mind that the treatment of many points is decidedly onesided and in- 
complete. (Am. S. S. Union, pp. 222. 50 cts.) E. E. N. 
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Under the much-used title of Moses and the Prophets, Prof. Milton §, 
Terry, D.D., LL.D., of the Garrett Biblical Institute, has written a 
brief and popular introduction to the Old Testament. It is one of the 
signs of the times that a professor of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
should produce a book that is based so completely upon the results of 
the modern higher criticism. In the introduction Prof. Terry points 
out the threefold canon of the Old Testament, and indicates the com- 
posite character of many of the books that are grouped in each of these 
collections. In the first chapter he shows briefly the reasons which 
demand the recognition of the composite character of the Pentateuch. 
In the second chapter he discusses the so-called Former Prophets, and 
points out the fact that these works are all composed out of earlier 
documentary sources in a manner analogous to the composition of the 
Pentateuch. He then gives a sketch of Hebrew history based on the 
critical analysis of the sources from the time of Joshua to that of 
Elijah, illustrating how criticism enables us to appreciate more com- 
pletely the historical significance and the religious importance of the 
great men of Israel. The third chapter is devoted to a discussion of 
the prophetic books in the narrower sense of the word. Here the 
author makes full use of modern critical methods, admitting the com- 
posite character of these books and assigning Isaiah 40-66 to the time of 
the Exile. The fourth chapter is devoted to the subject of compilations 
of prophetic oracles. Here later additions to the prophetical books are 
discussed, and an account is given in detail of the appendices to the 
book of Isaiah, particularly of Isaiah 40-66, and also of the appendix to 
the roll of the Minor Prophets in Zechariah 9-14. Chapter five is de- 
voted to the books of Jonah and Daniel, under the head of “ parabolic 
prophecy.” Professor Terry agrees with the modern view that Jonah 
is a parable rather than a history, and regards Daniel as a work of the 
Maccabean period rather than of the time of the Babylonian captivity. 
In the light of recent controversies in the Methodist church, and the 
expulsion of one professor from his chair, we wonder what will be the 
effect of the publication of this book upon the denomination. Certainly 
it contains no conclusions that have not long since been accepted by 
scholars, but it has not been customary thus far in the Methodist body 
to present such results to the church at large. That the book meets a 
need cannot be questioned. We have many elaborate technical 
treatises on the higher criticism of the Old Testament, but nothing in 
a simple and popular form that one can put into the hand of the ordi- 
nary Sunday-school teacher or older Sunday-school scholar. This book 
will be admirably adapted for such use. The collection in the appendix 
of a large number of answers from representative Methodists to the 
question whether the references of Christ and his apostles to the Old 
Testament books settle their authorship, without the necessity of further 
critical investigation, looks a good deal like attempting to decide a 
matter of fact by an appeal to authority. It will make little difference 
to the scientific investigator what these doctors of the church think. 
This is a question to be settled on historical grounds, and not in accord- 
ance with the opinion of ecclesiastical dignitaries. However, the fact 
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that all these gentlemen agree with Professor Terry that the casual cita- 
tions of Old Testament writings in the New Testament cannot be 
pressed into affirmations of their date or authorship will probably carry 
weight with many members of the Methodist communion. If this 
proves to be the case perhaps the end will justify the means. (Eaton & 
Mains, pp. 198. $1.) Ey Be By 


In his revised edition of Constructive Studies in the Priestly Element in 
the Old Testament, Pres. Harper has given us a very useful book. It is 
written for the aid of students and is so constructed as to fulfill its pur- 
pose admirably. He offers a threefold treatment of his topic: Ist. A 
general view of the scope of the Priestly element; 2d, a historical study 
of its progress and development; 3d, a classified and comparative ex- 
amination of the more important special factors constituting it. In the 
second division the author’s point of view as that of one who belongs 
to the Graf-Wellhausen school is evident. The positions taken are in 
general those of this school and need no special remark here. The 
value of the book will be found mainly in the third division, where a 
helpful and suggestive set of constructive studies is offered, with a 
comprehensive bibliography appended to each study. If a student takes 
this book and works through the literature referred to, he ought to be 
in a position to make up his own mind on the nature and significance 
of this important element in the Old Testament. (University of Chi- 
cago Press, pp. 151. $1.) E. E. N. 


Prof. H. G. Mitchell’s The World Before Abraham is not a history of 
primeval times, as its title would lead one to conjecture, but is a com- 
mentary on Genesis I-11. Professor Mitchell has noticed the fact that 
there is no good commentary on Genesis:in English that is accessible to 
the ordinary reader. The works of Delitzsch and of Dillmann are too 
large and expensive, as well as too technical, to meet the wants of any 
but the professional student. To supply this need Professor Mitchell 
has written this commentary. The method followed is the same that 
has been adopted with such success in his earlier commentaries on 
Amos and Isaiah 1-12. The first seventy-two pages are devoted to a 
general discussion of the origin of the Pentateuch. Here we have a 
clear exposition of ‘the history of criticism and a convincing pre- 
sentation of the conclusions of modern investigators in regard to the 
composite character of the Pentateuch. This is one of the best brief 
introductions to the study of the Pentateuch that is to be found in 
English. Then there follows a translation of the first eleven chapters, 
indicating the differences of sources by different fonts of type. This 
translation shows careful study of the original, and is, in the main, a 
great improvement upon that of our Revised Version. We notice, how- 


ever, that, following the bad example of many other commentators, - 


Mitchell translates the opening verse of Genesis, “In the beginning 
God created heaven and earth,” whereas it ought to be clear that 
bereshith is a construct before bara, and that the true translation is, 
“In the beginning of God’s creation of heaven and earth.” The trans- 
lation is followed by a commentary on these eleven chapters. This 
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is not too technical to be interesting, and at the same time it succeeds 
in bringing out the most important points to which the student's 
attention should be called. We have no hesitation in recommending this 
as one of the best of the recent commentaries on Genesis. It is to be 
hoped that the author will carry his studies through the entire Book 
of GeneSis, as well as that he will complete his commentary on Isaiah, 
of wich only the first volume has thus far appeared. (Houghton, 


Mifflin, pp. 296. $1.75.) L. B. P, 


Under the title, The Legends of Genesis, Prof. W. H. Carruth has 
given a translation from the German of the introduction to Prof. 
Gunkel’s Commentary on Genesis. This commentary is well known 
as the best of the recent German works on Genesis. It is a pity that 
it could not have been translated as a whole, but even this fragment 
is better than nothing. In it Gunkel gives one of the finest discussions 
that has yet appeared of the origin of the material that has been included 
in the documents of Genesis. Most previous commentaries have laid 
the principal emphasis upon questions of literary analysis; but Gunkel 
has rightly perceived that when the book of Genesis is successfully 
divided into its main constituents of J, E, and P, there still remain the 
larger and more difficult questions, whence did these documents obtain 
their information, and what was the literary and historical character of 
the sources that stood at their disposal? That the sources of the older 
documents were entirely oral has long been recognized, but no thorough- 
going investigation has been made of the characteristics of these early 
traditions. This Gunkel undertakes in the work under discussion. He 
points out the fact that the stories of Genesis show by the form of their 
reference to natural landmarks, holy places, altars, trees, stones, proper 
names, customs, proverbs, and poems, that they have been gathered 
from the lips of the people, and that they were in the main local tra- 
ditions that gathered about certain holy spots in the land of Canaan. 
He then investigates the question how far these stories may be re- 
garded as historical, and attempts to lay down criteria by which we 
may discriminate history from legend and legend from myth. This is 
followed by a more detailed investigation of the stories concerning the 
beginnings of history in Genesis 1-11. In this field Gunkel is easily a 
master, for in his standard work on Schépfung und Chaos he has given 
the best existing discussion of the origin of the opening narratives of 
Genesis and of their relation to the similar Babylonian narratives. 
Here, as in his larger work, he defends the view that the borrowing 
of these stories from the Babylonians was made in the early period of 
Babylonian political influence in the land of Canaan. The patriarchal 
narratives are then taken up, and are classified according to the motive 
which lies behind them, as tribal, aetiological, ethnological, etymologi- 
‘cal, ceremonial, geological, and mixed. Further chapters of the book 
discuss the literary character of the legends, the process of their trans- 
mission, their gathering into the various documents, and the codifica- 
tion and final redaction of these documents. Gunkel has given us here 
a most valuable and suggestive study, but it is to be regretted that he 
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has not classified his results more carefully, and that he has left some 
obscure points uninvestigated. For instance, the fundamental problem 
in the study of these traditions is the question, whence did they come; 
were they brought into the land of Canaan by the Hebrews at the time 
of the Exodus, were they indigenous in the land, or were they de- 
veloped by the Hebrews after the conquest? All three of these classes 
of traditions are doubtless represented in Genesis, as Gunkel himself 
points out, but he gives no criteria by which they may be discriminated, 
and makes no attempt to separate the material into these three classes; 
and yet such a discrimination is the necessary preliminary to historical 
investigation. Apart from this defect the treatise is original and in- 
spiring, and it is a matter of satisfaction that Professor Carruth has 
rendered it accessible to English readers. (Open Court Co., pp. 164. 


$1.) L. B P. 


Any serious attempt to make the meaning of the Scripture plain to 
the English reader is worthy of commendation. For this reason the 
Twentieth Century New Testament, Part III, including the Pastoral and 
Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse, has our good wishes, although 
we do not agree with the translators as to the alleged imperfect char- 
acter of the Revised Version. We are still of the opinion that the 
close student of the Revised Version will find it a far safer guide to 
the exact meaning of the original Text than this more modern version. 
What the Twentieth Century New Testament gives us is a scholarly 
interpretation expressed, in most cases, in modern phraseology. But 
just because of this intended departure from a more exact, if less ele- 
gant, rendering, what we actually get is one of several possible ways 
of exegeting the Greek. That is, the modern English version not only 
translates but exegetes. No version intended for general public use 
should do this, unless in each case the exegesis is beyond all doubt. 
For example, in I Peter 1: 1-2, ékXexrous mapemcdjuos is rendered “ the 
Chosen People,” xara mpéyyrwow is translated by a long subordinate 
sentence, év is rendered “is accompanied by,” es by “and is given you 
that.” Now, all this may be just exactly as Peter thought it, and it may 
not. So we say to the English reader, buy a Twentieth Century New 
Testament, but do not desert your Revised Version. As the trans- 
lators invite criticism: we may add that in many instances they seem 


to have made changes simply for the sake of change. (Revell. 50 cts.) 
E. E. N. 


Solutions of the Synoptic Problem are so numerous and often so 
worthless that it is rather encouraging now and then to have a book 
which does not profess to solve the problem at all, but only contribute 
to its study. That is the claim of the Horae Synopticae, by the Rev. Dr. 
John Caesar Hawkins, Hon. Canon of St. Albans, and one of the 
preachers at Oxford. It is practically a collection of independent 
studies in the literary peculiarities of the Synoptic Gospels. These are 
grouped in three parts: the first having to do with characteristic words 
and phrases in each of the Gospels; the second, with hints at sources 
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furnished largely by the identities and variations of language and by 
the peculiarity of * doublets” in the individual Gospels; the third, with 
a rather miscellaneous assortment of material, some of which has ap- 
parently only an indirect bearing upon the purpose of the book, as the 
section on the linguistic relations between St. Luke’s Gospel and the 
Acts (pp. 140-158). When the clearly confessed purpose of the book 
is taken into consideration criticism is largely barred. The author has 
professed nothing more than he has accomplished — to contribute cer- 
tain work preparatory to conclusions within the province of this vexed 
problem, which, unfortunately, in the light of such positions as 
Johannes Weiss and Schmiedel have assumed, promises to be for some 
time to come further from soiution than ever before. However, the 
statement by the author in his preface of another book in prospect from 
his pen gives the hope that he will be willing before he closes his work 
in this problem to suggest something in the way of at least a partial 
solution, which we are quite sure would be all the more valuable be- 
cause of the worth of such preliminary work as is given us in this book. 
(Clarendon Press, pp. ix, 183. $1.90 net.) M. W. J. 


A Commentary on the Book of Acts is no new thing in these days, 
but Dr. Peloubet has given us a popular work of real merit on this most 
important book of the Bible. The volume is furnished with maps, a 
chronology of the Apostolic period, an analysis of the book of the Acts, 
and a somewhat extended Introduction. The latter is a mosaic of 
quotations from well known authors, but Dr. Peloubet does not hesi- 
tate to express his own judgment on the various points. He inclines to 
take a middle ground on disputed questions and to hold to the things 
most commonly believed. An ample literature list is included in the 
Introduction. The author gives both the Authorized and Revised 
Versions and then appends his expositions in footnotes. The book is 
well illustrated and the discussions of important points are quite ex- 
tended. Throughout the volume the author quotes from good authori- 
ties and, indeed, the larger part of the Commentary is made up of terse 
quotations. The volume will be found helpful to Sunday-school 
teachers and scholars, as well as to ministers who are unable to deal 
with the original Greek. (New York; Oxford University Press. $1.25.) 

E. K. M. 


The latest volume in the series of International Critical Commen- 
taries, on Peter and Jude, will come as a surprise to many students of the 
New Testament. Dr. Charles Bigg is a scholar of no second rank, 
graduated at Cambridge with many honors, occupying positions of dis- 
tinction in the church. Bampton Lecturer, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at Oxford, and author of note in the same historical field, a 
commentary from his pen on the Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude 
must command immediate attention—and yet what will scholarship 
say of the conservatism which not only retains the Apostolic origin of 
I Peter, but places both II Peter and Jude in the Apostolic age and 
assigns them respectively to the historic leader of the Twelve and the 
Brother of the Lord? In brief, his positions are as follows: I Peter 
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was written by the Apostle, at the hand of an amanuensis, from Rome to 
Gentile and Jewish Christians alike, scattered through the provinces of 
Asia Minor, to encourage them in the face of persecutions to which they 
were exposed — not distinctively for the sake of the Name, and there- 
fore late, as Ramsay has it, in 80 A.D., but under charges of evil doing 
and, therefore, early, even before the Neronian persecution, most likely 
between 58 and 64 A.D. II Peter was written by the Apostle, probably 
at Rome, not long after I Peter, at the hand of a different amanuensis, 
but to the same readers as in the case of the first Epistle, to warn them 
against false teachers, who had suddenly appeared in their midst with 
errors involving the principles of antinomianism and a scepticism re- 
garding the second coming of Christ and the rounding up of the present 
order of things in a Judgment Day. These errorists knew of letters of 
Paul and misused them for their own views, while they carried on their 
whole propaganda for the sake of gain. Jude was written by the 
Brother of the Lord at about the same time as II Peter, which Epistle, 
however, it largely uses in its composition. This is due to the fact that 
Peter, learning that these sceptical antinomnian errors were spreading 
generally abroad in the Church, “took alarm and wrote his Second 
Epistle, sending a copy to St. Jude with a warning of the urgency of the 
danger, and that St. Jude at once issued a similar letter to the churches 
in which he was personally interested,” framing his writing on the lines 
of the Apostle’s, thus explaining the rather peculiar phraseology of 
verse three of the Epistle. 

The reader will naturally be interested to see how these positions 
are reached, and will turn to the prolegomena of the book where the 
critical questions are worked out. 

Here the author practically begins the discussion of each Epistle 
with a recital of the witness to the writing in the patristic Church. He 
presents a large array of citations and gathers from the citations a 
corresponding mass of evidence for the early existence of the 
writings; but whether the evidence will commend itself as con- 
vincing is doubtful. Certainly there will be a disposition to question 
the critical fairness of beginning the investigation with the external 
testimony regarding the Epistles, rather than with the testimony which 
the Epistles give coricerning themselves. 

The author goes into the detail of vocabulary, grammar, and style 
with each of the letters, especially with II, Peter, where these points 
are so significant. He leaves the impression of a thorough scholarli- 
ness of work, though the conclusion he has reached, along with Weiss, 
regarding II Peter, that “no document in the New Testament is so like 
I Peter as II Peter,” will not be shared by all. 

The allusions to persecutions in I Peter are discussed with fine skill, 
and Ramsay’s insistence upon the presence in the Epistle of a persecution 
exclusively because of the name of Christian is shown to be contrary 
to the contents of the letter; that, in fact, the allusion to suffering re- 
proach for the name of Christ (4: 14) is nothing more than we find 
in the early history of the Jerusalem church (Acts 5: 41). Perhaps the 
author is disposed to place the persecutions too early, but he has made 
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it evident that there is no reason for placing them as late as Titus’ or 
Hadrian’s reign. 

The best sections are those which treat of the position of Peter's 
work and teaching in the life and thought of the Apostolic Church, 
under the titles: Doctrine, Discipline, and Organization in I Peter, 
Organization and Doctrine in II Peter, St. Peter and St. Paul in the 
New Testament. They illumine the historical and personal develop- 
ments in the early Church, showing the clear distinction between the 
lines of mysticism and disciplinarianism represented by these two great 
leaders, while they have a decidedly favorable bearing on the author’s 
position. 

Upon the whole we should say that the author gives us the impres- 
sion of a scholar who undoubtedly has much to say for his views —and 
says it. With some of his evidence he seems to be too light and easy 
in the way he brings it to his side, as with the patristic and the linguistic 
details; with some he shows especial strength, as with the biblico-theo- 
logical. In the specifically critical part of his work he seems to lack 
caution, as in the early date he gives the persecutions of I Peter, and 
the destination he assigns to II Peter. His weakest point, we should 
say, was the exegetical. In fact there are here some glaring defects, 
e. g., to call attention to the fact that there is no verb to govern the 
dative of the address (I Peter 1: 1) seems to show a strange ignorance 
of its technical inscriptional character, which always dispenses with the 
verb. So in the involved passage (II Peter 1: 3-5) he seems to miss 
the connection of the opening particle in verse three, with the following 
main verb in verse five, which should have been made plain by the gen- 
eral New Testament usage in such cases. More evident is his misren- 
dering of Gal. 3: 4 (p. 27 of Prolegom.), and of II Thess. 2: 2 (p. 240); 
while his interpretation of Peter’s conduct in Antioch (p. 62) seems 
to show a lack of real insight into what is meant by the “ compelling 
of the Gentiles” and the ‘“ hypocrisy” with which that Apostle was 
charged by Paul. Can it be that Dr. Bigg has been so mastered by his 
conviction as to the canonicity and genuineness of these books that he 
has done the first work of exegesis at second hand? (Scribner, pp. ix, 
353. $2.50 net.) M. W. J. 


In the series of handbooks for Bible classes, edited by Dods and 
Whyte, there appears The Pastoral Epistles, by Rev. J. P. Lilley. The 
work consists of an Introduction, treating in a simple way the questions 
commonly propounded; a new Translation; a Commentary, handling the 
material by paragraphs, rather than by verses or phrases or words; and 
an Appendix in which the problem of authorship is more carefully dis- 
cussed under the heads of Style, Vocabulary, Composite Authorship, 
Chronology, etc; and where some attention is paid to the doctrine of 
Inspiration, to the Ethics of the Epistles, and to the Evolution of the 
Teaching Elder. This is an excellent handbook, a serviceable guide into 
the heart of the Epistles and into current views and literature. The 
author holds to Pauline authorship. (Imported by Scribner, pp. 255. 
75. cts.) é. Som 
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Some years ago the late Professor Drummond delivered a lecture be- 
fore a large audience of clergymen and students on the Evolution of 
Bible Study. This has now been published, together with a brief lecture 
on “A Psychological Study of Temptation.” These both bear the 
usual impress of Professor Drummond’s vivid mind, and present the 
themes in an enchanting form. The first lecture deals with the diffi- 
culties connected with science and revelation. The author finds the 
solution of the problem in the rise of modern historical criticism. The 
question was then a burning one and is still troublesome to a good many 
minds, and anything that Professor Drummond has written is well worth 
(Edwin S. Gorham. 50 cts. net.) E. K. M. 



















reading. 








In 18909 Professor McGiffert delivered a lecture before the Harvard 
Summer School of Theology on the Apostles’ Creed, its origin, purpose, 
and historical interpretation. The lecture was afterwards repeated at 
the University of Chicago, and has now been supplied with critical notes 
and published in book form. The notes comprise five-sixths of the 
volume, and add proportionately to its significance and value. Dr. Mc- 
Giffert agrees with Harnack and Kattenbusch that the Creed is of 
western, Roman origin, and is one of the three or four enlarged forms 
of the Old Roman Baptismal Symbol. But he differs with them in 
placing the Old Roman Symbol nearly a generation later (between A.D. 
150 and 175), and in declaring that it was primarily a doctrinal and 
polemical creed, not an evangelistic or missionary symbol. Our author 
contends that it arose during the heated contest with Marcion, and that 
its various articles were formulated with the distinct object of excluding 
Marcion’s heretical views. This is a revival of the Tendenztheorie to ac- 
count for the origin of early Christian documents. As applied to the 
Old Roman Symbol the theory is very plausible; in fact it is so plausible 
as to arouse the suspicion that it rests upon a partial and prejudiced view 
of the case. The practical need in those days of a baptismal formula, 
apart from and prior to the attacks of Marcion and the Gnostics, was so 
pressing as to have constrained the great and growing Church at Rome 
to compose some kind of a confessional symbol. And there are traces 
enough in the literature prior to A.D. 150 to justify the conclusion that 
such a regula fidei was in use at Rome at least. Kattenbusch has in our 
judgment also established the presumption in favor of the evangelistic 
character of the Old Roman Symbol. And we venture to record a 
prophesy that “light will yet break out of the East,” which will reveal 
the presence of confessional formulas in the Orient also, prior to 
A.D. 150. (Scribner, pp. 206. $1.25 net.) E. K. M. 












































A notable series of lectures was delivered before the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1897 by Professor James Orr of Glasgow, the 
subject of the series being the Progress of Dogma. These lectures have 
now been published and prove to be a distinct contribution to the dis- 
cussion of many pivotal points in the history of theology. They cover 
the entire course of the development of ecclesiastical dogma, thereby 
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providing a broad outline of the subject, as well as a scholarly treat. 
ment of certain of its phases. The first lecture deals with the relation 
of dogma to history, and attempts to justify the thesis that the logical 
and historical orders fairly correspond. Dr. Orr maintains that the 
claim of theology to be a science rests upon the assumption of the 
essential stability of dogmatic deposits along the course of the history 
of doctrine. He distinguishes ‘* doctrine,” ‘“ dogma,” and “ theology” 
from one another, and declares that Scripture is the ultimate test of 
dogmatic products, but that secondary criteria are organic unity, corre- 
lated with experience and verified by practical results, and the applica- 
tion of the law of the * survival of the fittest.” The law of progress is 
likewise a test of the dogma, but it is a mistake to suppose that the 
progress will be indefinite. On the contrary we must expect diminish- 
ing returns in dogma as well as in science. As it is not likely that we 
shall ever throw aside the Copernican theory of the heavens, no more 
can the Christian theodicy be abandoned or the Head of the Church 
be dethroned. In the second lecture our author treats of the early 
apologists and their threefold task, — defensive, aggressive, and posi- 
tive. Dr. Orr takes issue with Harnack as to the failure of the apolo- 
gists to rightly apprehend the Christian Gospel. He calls attention to 
the obvious fact that the ‘ apologies” are not doctrinal treatises. He 
also asserts that the doctrines put forward by the apologists are very real 
parts of the Christian system, viz., the doctrines of the unity of God, of 
his moral government, of judgment to come, of a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. It is unfair to say that Justin ignores specific 
Christian doctrines. Dr. Orr likewise criticises Harnack’s theory of the 
Greek origin of dogma (p. 55f.). The trinitarian controversies of the 
third and fourth centuries are treated in the next two lectures, and our 
author gives a clear and well-balanced sketch of the course of the dis- 
cussion from the Apostolic Fathers to the Second Ecumenical Council. 
The fifth lecture deals with the doctrine of man and of sin, of grace and 
predestination, and then proceeds to expound Augustine’s theology and 
the theory of Pelagius, ending with a sketch of the course of the Pela- 
gian controversy. The Christological controversies of the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh centuries constitute the theme of the sixth chapter, and 
our author shows that he is no narrow-minded conservative, but has a 
keen appreciation of the elements of truth in Appolinarianism, Nestori- 
anism, and even Eutychianism. Enough has been said to justify the 
statement that Dr. Orr has produced a book well worth careful read- 
ing. It gives the signal for a return to a sober and more conservative 
judgment of the course of the development of Christian doctrine. 
(Armstrong, pp. 365. $1.75.) E. K. M. 


The volume on /Vales in the * Story of the Nations” has been well 
written by Owen M. Edwards. It is a work which shows careful study 
and wise use of the sources. Especially noteworthy is the use which 
has been made of contemporary Welsh literature. The reader cannot 
help having the feeling that it is a dry book and unnecessarily so. 
More than four pages might have been given with profit to the Welsh 
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home and national characteristics (pp. 123-6). This is published as a 
popular book, and its popularity would have been much greater if the 
author had told us more about the people, even at the risk of repeating 
what has been given by Seebohn. The book is well illustrated. (Put- 


nam, pp. 421. $1.35.) GM © 


Men of Might in Indian Missions, by Helen H. Holcomb, would be 
better named Some Men of Might in Modern Protestant Indian Mis- 
sions. Nothing is said about the beginnings of Christianity in India, 
or of the great men who from the second century onward labored for 
the conversion of this country. Nor is anything said about medizval 
Catholic missionaries, or of the Jesuit missionaries in India. St. Francis 
Xavier was surely one of the men of might in Indian missions. For 
this author the history of Christian missions in India begins with 
Ziegenbalg, the first Protestant missionary, in 1706. From this time 
onward she gives us a good sketch of the progress of Protestant mis- 
sions by telling the stories of representative missionaries who followed 
one another in regular succession. These missionaries are Ziegenbalg, 
Schwartz, Carey, Martin, Hall, Rhenius, Scudder, Wilsone Duff, An- 
derson, Noble, Loewenthal, and Kellogg; and as the beginning of the 
ministry of one corresponds closely with the end of the ministry of the 
other, we have a consecutive record of Protestant missions in India 
from 1706 to 1899. There is no evidence that the author has worked 
from original sources, and there is nothing that may not be found in the 


standard biographies of these missionaries. Nevertheless, the book is 
interestingly written and has brought together in one volume a mass of 
facts that hitherto have not been easily accessible. As a means of 
getting a rapid survey of the efforts for the conversion of India the 
book will be found serviceable to ministers and leaders of mission classes, 
and is a work that may well be placed on the shelves of a church or of 
a Sunday-school library. (Revell, pp. 352. $1.25.) L. B. P. 


The value for Christians of the little book, /slam and Christianity, or 
the Quran and the Bible, must lie in the light it throws upon the present 
missionary situation and on the attitude of Muslims and Christians 
respectively. It is evidently a translation of a polemic tractate and uses 
such arguments as may best affect an Oriental. This is itself of interest, 
but it may be doubted how far it is wise to hint that Muhammad was a 
mouthpiece of the devil, and even a demoniac in the exact sense. Quite 
apart from the question of fact in the case, good taste — not to speak 
of the laws against blasphemy —would surely prohibit any parallel 
suggestion as to the Founder of our religion. Further, it may also be 
doubted to what extent a missionary with such opinions and such an 
attitude will be able to secure access to those to whom he is sent and 
to affect them for good. His range of sympathy and his intelligent 
appreciation of the attitudes and beliefs of others must be strangely 
limited, and “limited” missionaries do more harm than good. (Amer- 


ican Tract Society, pp. 226. $1.) D. B. M. 
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Dr. Joseph Parker of London has the great distinction of having more 
than one biography written about him during his life. A recent book, 
largely autobiographical, is now followed by an appreciation written by 
one who was for years his “ Literary Assistant and Private Secretary,” 
Mr. Albert Dawson. Dr. Parker is a man of tremendous force, of many- 
sided ability, and of marked individuality. He has been variously esti- 
mated, and his peculiarities have given rise to many prejudices for and 
against his personality and work. This book will go far to disarm 
certain criticisms, and to make a strong impression regarding the great 
qualities of the preacher. He rose from an humble origin, had com- 
paratively little formal training, and yet was able to write such a book 
as ““ Ecce Deus” in one field, and the “ People’s Bible” in another, to 
organize and carry out the vast undertaking of erecting the City 
Temple in London, to throng his church at mid-week services for 
years, to inaugurate the informal workingmen’s noon meetings, while 
yet he became a voluminous author, a popular occasional speaker, and 
a political force in the ranks of nonconformity. The book abounds in 
information regarding. his methods of sermon preparation, his domestic 
life, his art, his organizing force, and his eloquence. The conceit, 
which is popularly supposed to be a marked characteristic of Dr. Parker, 
may have been, in the light of this book, one phase of the man’s con- 
sciousness of power, and the self assertion that enabled him to overcome 
tremendous obstacles. The book discloses the fact that his firm 
evangelical tone of thought in his preaching was conquered in the face 
of wide reading and of a natural disposition to doubt. He might have 
made a formidable opponent of the Christian faith, had he not given 
large place to the verities of a deep Christian experience. (Partridge 
& Co., London. 75 cts.) 


The Life of Dr. John Hall, by his son, is a fine piece of work, both as 
a son’s tribute, and as a biography of note. Dr. Hall was among the 
first men from the older world to occupy an American pulpit, and he 
made for himself a large place in the affection and esteem of the 
country. His eloquence was largely the man, and the earnest Biblical 
content of his message. His style was very simple, and little reliance 
was placed upon certain arts of the orator. The pastor shone in his 
preaching, and the quality of his preaching gained for him the open 
door in his pastorate. Dr. Hall would not be accounted one of the 
great preachers of America, for little of his homiletic output has been 
preserved in published form. He was never pre-eminent as a public 
leader of thought or activity. He was pre-eminently the all-round 
parish minister in its best but limited significance. Here he was one 
of the finest samples of the modern pastorate. Like Phillips Brooks, 
his forays into the larger world of leadership were in his earlier minis- 
try. In Ireland he was conspicuous in the field of secular education 
and temperance. The beauty of the man’s life, his fidelity in his friend- 
ships, his firm conservative opinions yet his breadth of judgment, his 
spiritual heights and his humble ministrations alike — all these qualities 
are skilfully and sympathetically brought before us in this choice 
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biography. The troubles which clouded his last years in New York 
are treated with sufficient fulness and with great delicacy. (Revell, 
pp. 341. $1.50.) 


Dr. Newman Smyth is one of those who has felt himself set to help 
men see Old Faiths in New Lights, and this is a worthy object for any 
theologian. His latest effort in this direction was the Lowell Lectures 
for 1900-1901, which now come from the press under the title, Through 
Science to Faith. Their aim is to translate into the vernacular of modern 
biology the main truths of Christian theism. The author wishes to 
show how modern evolutional biology and cosmology as well, when 
accurately presented and correctly interpreted, lead to the conclusion 
that the whole evolutional process is adjusted to the production and 
immortality of the individual, moral, spiritual man; and to man’s recog- 
nition of this fact. The plan is worked out with much illustrative detail 
in the realm of the most recent biological investigation and is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting presentation of these recent tendencies of thought. 
In style it shows a fullness of statement and a deliberateness of utterance 
well adapted to apprehension by the ear, but a trifle wearisome to him 
who reads. 

We believe the author’s thesis to be a correct one, —and that the 
main drift of his argument is sound. His presentation will be helpful 
to many minds. We feel, therefore, the more regret at being compelled 
to say something in criticism of a way of putting things which, while 
it appears more noticeably in the second lecture, pitches the key of the 
whole volume. For instance, introductory to this lecture the writer, 
after a friendly criticism of Mr. Drummond, says (p. 24) in distinction 
from Drummond: ‘It is this truth, not of identical laws, but of grand 
unifying principles, . . . toward which we now look.” Now it may be 
true that the distinction between a law and a principle is not one which 
it is always easy to maintain; but if it is so insistently made we expect 
a vigorous effort to uphold it, especially when the principle is “ grand 
and unifying,’ and when we are directed to “look toward” it. It is 
with surprise, therefore, that we turn to a later passage (p. 222) and 
read: ‘It is for Christian theology to show further how redeeming 
love works according to the natural laws of regeneration.” Now this 
is precisely the “founding of analogies on identity of laws” which in 
the passage above referred to he characterized as “an unnecessary mis- 
take.” This sentence is not an incidental one, it is really the enuncia- 
tion of a law (unless Dr. Smyth would prefer to call it a principle) 
which determines the shaping of a considerable section of the book. 
This criticism is not urged in the spirit of logical quibbling, but as 
illustrative of an unfortunate lack of precision in the utterances of the 
author. This is made yet more apparent by the sentence next follow- 
ing that last quoted. This reads: ‘‘ God acts always naturally, in every 
order of being according to its kind, and in all the spheres every- 
where like himself.” We submit that such a phrase comes perilously 
near being oracular nonsense. It can be made to mean anything or 
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nothing, but by no possibility something specific. A sound apologetic 
is not to. be reached by promulgating utterances that require for their 
elucidation a Daniel who shall know both the dream and the interpre- 
tation thereof. This quality of haziness is too characteristic of the 
book. It is a veritable Indian summer of verbiage. Take the formal 
enunciation of one of the author’s “ grand unifying principles” (p. 38). 
We find first, he observes, ‘“ that the principle of revelation in nature is 
one of self-revelation, —of revelation of itself from within.” A _ nor- 
mal curiosity asks what kind of a “ revelation in nature’ would a revela- 
tion from without be? Wherein lies the significance that elevates this 
to the rank of “a grand unifying principle”? A close scrutiny discerns 
in it nothing but a bald platitude or a rather commonplace personifica- 
tion of nature. Special attention has been called to these passages for 
the simple reason that they are not exceptional. The book gropes con- 
tinually. The discussion of personality (pp. 170ff.) saves itself from 
being archaic only at the expense of its intelligibility. An atmosphere 
of wondering admiration pervades the presentation of biological facts, 
However edifying this may have been to those who felt the touch of the 
speaker’s personality, polemical asides like that on the ‘“ worthless 
worm” (p. 32), and such reverential confusion of seen and unseen as is 
manifested in the presence of the microscopic cell (p. 27), when printed 
simply add eighteenth century confusion to twentieth century logic. 
Wonder develops into curiosity, curiosity stimulates investigation, investi- 
gation yields facts, and facts properly handled give knowledge. What 
the reader wants is vertebrate knowledge, not protoplasmic wonder. The 
work might have been of large service to present-day Christianity. We 
believe that Dr. Smyth could have made it so. But it is useless to 
draw up a treaty of peace between Science and Theology in terms which 
the two contracting parties are sure to understand differently — if they 
understand them at all. It is really a pity that with all the excellent 
material the lectures contain the author did not send them once more 
through the smelting pot before putting them into type. (Scribner, 
pp. xii, 282. $1.50.) A. L. G. 


Under the title of The Cosmos and The Logos, Professor Henry C. 
Minton of the San Francisco Theological Seminary has published his 
Stone Lectures for the year 1901-1902, delivered at Princeton, and also 
at Auburn Seminary. The book is characterized by the same crispness 
and perspicuity of style and by the same quality of realistic sanity that 
were noteworthy in his shorter work issued something over a year ago, 
entitled “ Christianity Supernatural.” It shows wide reading, and an 
admirable appreciation of the problems raised by current discussion in 
the field of Natural Theology. The purpose may be fairly stated as an 
effort to show in respect to cosmological inquiries that ‘“‘ there is an un- 
explored remainder surviving our best endeavors after truth. The 
mystery of sin is the mother mystery of all others; but in Christ we 
have the mother solution of them all” (p. 298). Holding steadfastly to 
the view that the Christian faith is pre-eminently rational and that the 
universe is essentially reasonable, he argues that the fact that man is 
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sinful—no matter how the first sin of man is conceived to have 
originated — has so influenced both the man who is in the world and 
the world in which man is that it is impossible that the universe should 
be altogether intelligible. It is the failure to recognize the reality and 
potency of sin as a disturbing element in human speculation and cosmic 
development that invalidates the larger number of explanations of the 
world, and vitiates efforts to bring it into consistent unity. This is 
not a thesis which is aggressively thrust to the fore, but one which is 
made to be the outcome of a very open and keen discussion of cosmo- 
logical problems as approached by writers of different philosophical 
schools. It is a book well worth reading as well for the acuteness of 
the argumentation as for the wide contact with varied thought that it 
brings. It would have been an improvement if the excellent ‘“ syllabus ” 
had contained references to the pages in the book where the enumerated 
topics were discussed. (Westminster Press, pp. xii, 319. $1.25 net.) 
A. L. G. 


A year ago last February there died in Hartford at the advanced age 
of eighty-eight years a man whose quiet Christian life, whose simplicity 
of devout religious faith, and whose thoughtful, earnest view of the 
world had commended him to the warm esteem of his ministerial 
brethren and his many friends. Impaired health had made him turn 
from active professional pursuits earlier than the desire of his heart 
would have counseled. In his later years his thought turned much 
to that renewed life to which he looked forward, and he left behind him 
just ready for the press a volume which has been privately printed by 
his widow. The work is The Immortal Life, by Rev. Lucius Q. Curtis. 
It is in many ways really a remarkable book; not simply that it was 
written by one long past the age when most men lack the impulse and 
the power for sustained literary production, but also because of the 
clear, concise, elegant perspicuity of its style, the balanced power of its 
argumentation, and its appreciative recognition of the drift and signifi- 
cance of recent modes of thought. It is well to recall that here is a 
man who had really lived through, and, what is more noteworthy, 
lived into the great development of theological thought that characterized 
the nineteenth century. This very fact gives to his work on immor- 
tality a quality not quite “modern,” yet at the same time by no means 
“out of date,” and makes it singularly interesting. Mr. Curtis ad- 
mirably condensed the argument of his book when he wrote in the pref- 
ace: ‘“ The real greatness of man, his ethical relationship to God, and 
his correlation to a vast environment which is a medium of divine self- 
revelation to him, show that he is made for fellowship with God, and 
that his true life, being a participation in the life divine, is itself divine, 
and therefore immortal. For it is irrational to believe that a life that is 
one with the life of God will perish.” Abounding in apposite quotation, 
the book is an admirable survey of the way in which others as well as 
the author have tried to bring reasoned justification to the ineradicable 
conviction of man that he is not born to die. The book contains so 
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much that is keen and sound and wise that we cannot forbear to express 
the regret that it has not been placed on sale, so that it might have a 
wider reading. (Privately printed by the Knickerbocker Press, pp. xxii, 
280. ) A. Bae 


Any man who through painstaking interpretation and consistent criti- 
cism gives clarity to even a part of the remarkable development of 
thought respecting the ultimate problems of metaphysics which char- 
acterized the first quarter of the nineteenth century in Germany, is 
worthy of hearty commendation and cordial recognition. This cer- 
tainly Professor Joseph A. Leighton of Hobart College has done in 
his excellent little work, Modern Conceptions of God. By adding to his 
examination of the views of Fichte, Hegel, and Schleiermacher a dis- 
cussion of the metaphysics of Herbert Spencer, he has rounded out the 
cycle of thought which, resting on Kant, made the first sixty years of 
the last century the most notable in the history of philosophy since 
Socrates, developing the method of the Sophists, gave to Plato the im- 
pulse which culminated in Aristotle. It is only within relatively recent 
times that our American thought has appreciated the power or felt the 
charm of these great German masters of speculative thought. Pro- 
fessor Leighton has succeeded admirably in presenting their interpre- 
tation of the problems involved in the metaphysical conception of God, 
and in indicating the lines of their solutions. His own solution culmi- 
nating in the conviction that God is an Absolute Person transcending, 
with a higher unity, the Will of Fichte, the Thought of Hegel, the 
Feeling of Schleiermacher, the Energy of Spencer, is well worked out; 
the author having forestalled criticism of it by himself calling it 
“sketchy.” The book will prove itself of real service to any one who 
finds himself face to face with the ultimate problems of reality, and is 
of large enough serviceableness to deserve an index. (Longman’s, pp. 
xii, 190. $1.10 net.) 


Professor Paine of Bangor Seminary has a rare gift of making what 
he writes interesting. There is a crispness of style, an unhesitating 
positiveness of utterance, a somewhat aggressive up-to-dateness, an 
assumption of the prophetic gift, together with a manifest scholarship, 
that carries the reader along. These characteristics were noticeable in 
his earlier work and reappear in his Ethnic Trinities. The substance of 
the book can fairly be said to be composed in about equal parts of three 
elements — manifesting a trinity, if one choose to put it so. These ele- 
ments are, dogmatic presuppositions, polemical zeal, and historic reali- 
ties. And this combination Dr. Paine would have us believe is pure, 
inductive, historical criticism. We know what the author’s reply to 
such a critical characterization would be. He has already put it in print. 
He would say that we simply do not know what the modern historical 
method is, for the true historical method and his method are identical 
quantities. We would give to the professor cordial homage of apprecia- 
tion for the faithful work he has done for many years in the field of 
history, and would recognize the respect which his valuable services to 
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his denomination make his due; still we must insist that the occupancy 
of the chair of Church History at Bangor does not ipso facto give to his 
decisions cathedral authority. The claim of the book to be scientifically 
historical would be ludicrous were it not advanced with such naive sin- 
cerity— and neither naiveté nor sincerity can ever be really funny. 
The book contains a great deal of interesting historical information, 
and it makes it very clear that the number three has played a mighty 
role in logic, psychology, metaphysics, and theology. In fact, the author 
himself yields to its spell and selects three causes as having led to the 
idea of a theological trinity. The book furthermore makes perfectly 
plain, what we had always supposed was obvious, that the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity was not, in all its elements, a brand new doctrine 
shot out of a gun at the beginning of the Christian era. But how that 
proves it to be false, and so obviously false that it justifies bringing the 
charge of insincerity against those who hold it, is beyond the compre- 
hension of one not trained to Bangor logic. By one who will bear in 
mind what, following the author’s loose use of the word, we have de- 
nominated its trinitarian character the book may be read with much of 
both interest and profit. (Houghton, Mifflin, pp. 378. $1.75 net.) 
A. L. G. 


Since the publication in 1875 of his “Versuch einer Entwicklungs- 
geschichte der Kantischen Erkentnisstheorie,’ Professor Friedrich Paulsen 
of Berlin has been counted among the strong students of Kant, and as 
one of the best representatives of the moderate Neo-Kantian school of 
German philosophers. The translations of his ‘“ Ethics” and his “ In- 
troduction to Philosophy ” have made his name familiar to the Ameri- 
can public, and the clarity of his style, his obvious candor, and a certain 
breadth of presentation which refuses to become lost in intricacies of 
detail, have given to his work a deserved popularity. These characteris- 
tics fit him admirably to present the thought of Kant in a way which 
will make it apprehensible to the ordinary reader. It is therefore with 
special pleasure that we notice the translation of the second edition of 
his Immanuel Kant, His Life and His Doctrine, which appeared in its first 
German edition in 1898. The translation is by J. E. Creighton and 
Albert Lefevre of the Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell University, 
and is satisfactorily done. We wonder if the shade of Du Maurier 
guided the pen of the proof-reader of the translator’s preface, when the 
name of Professor Thilly was perverted into Thilby. The strong points 
of the work are its placing of Kant in his proper historical environment, 
and in its appreciation of the development of Kant’s own thought. 
About one-quarter of the work is devoted to this general topic, and the 
remainder to an exposition of the philosopher’s thought. It is of im- 
mense service in commencing the study of an author whose method and 
style are so involved as Kant’s and whose system has been so variously 
interpreted, to have the work of such a master of exposition as is Pro- 
fessor Paulsen. He has a genius for bringing thought into perspective, 
and by a skillful subordination of what he deems unessential, bringing 
into clarity matters of greater significance. It is too much to suppose 
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that all Kant students will agree that Paulsen’s Kant is the real Kant, 
But who can claim for his interpretation of the great K6nigsburger uni- 
versal approbation? We are confident that this book will give to the 
person who wishes to know and retain the main lines of Kant’s thought, 
and to understand why philosophers have considered his work of such 
supreme significance as to make the study of him a veritable cult, more 
enlightenment than any other he can put his hand upon. (Scribner, 
pp.xx, 419. $2.50 net.) A. L. G: 


The last two numbers of the “ Religion of Science Library ”’ continue 
the plan of putting into cheap and available form the work of classic 
philosophers. The first contains Leibnitz’ Discourse on Metaphysics, his 
“ Correspondence with Arnauld,” and his “ Monadology,” with an ex- 
cellent introductory essay by Paul Janet. The second contains Kant’s 
Prolegomena, together with almost as much additional material exposi- 
tory of Kant’s philosophy, and indicative of his place in the history of 
philosophy. This is supplied partly by Dr. Carus, the translator, and 
partly through excerpts from other authors. It makes an interesting 
volume. (Open Court Co., pp. xxii, 272; 301. 50 cts. each, paper.) 


The Atonement and Intercession of Christ, by Rev. D. C. Davies of 
Wales, is a study of the priestly work of Christ in the form of very care- 
ful expository discourses. It is full of nice, discriminating explanations 
of words and phrases, as they occur in the famous Atonement passages 
of the New Testament. The series seems designed for the solid in- 
struction of common people. Pastors may find here a_ thoroughly 
honest and solidly instructive treatment of a lofty Gospel theme most 
worthy of far spread imitation. The views advocated are of the type of 
the Westminster Symbols. (Imported by Scribner, pp. 237. $1.25 net.) 

C:. 8.28: 


The new volume by Dr. M. J. Firey upon Infant Salvation is worthy 
of any one’s attention. Its sub-title offers the key thought of the whole 
study, the Passivity of Infants. The author has high regard for the 
historic standards of Christendom and for the recognized authorities in 
the realm of ecclesiastical thought. He has surveyed this literature 
fully and woven into his pages citations from all sources. One is im- 
pressed with the unsparing pains displayed to learn and report all shades 
of view. The volume is an excellent handbook in consequence. 

Part I, consisting of about two hundred pages, searches all history to 
know whether, in the view of Scripture and the Church, infants are im- 
beciles. Here sharp attention is paid to the words of Scripture about 
little children. It is an excellent study. The belief is confirmed that 
little children are susceptible of grace. They are not spiritual imbe- 
ciles. The study of the great commission is notably frank and sane. 
The pages that follow show painfully how unclear and unlike were the 
minds of the church upon this grave theme. 

Part II, pages 217-402, handle infant passivity. Prolonged discus- 
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sion is devoted to the passivity of all men in the experience of regenera- 
tion; to the origin of moral traits in the period before birth, and even 
in conception; to the meaning of any germinal spiritual life; and to un- 
likelihood that the freedom and abundance of saving grace should be 
limited by such a narrow and humble barrier as the rite of baptism. 
Forcible use is made of the relation of the doctrine of future probation 
to the theory of baptismal regeneration. 

This is a book of prime value. We wish it might be widely read. 
Its author is not a scholar of the first rank. His exegesis and logic 
are sometimes stunning. His repetitiousness is often wearisome. But 
his mind has strongly grasped the ultimate elements in the problem, 
and the discussion is always clear and orderly and in the full light of 
history. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 407. $1.20 net.) Cc. Ss. B. 


It is a pleasure to see in book form the articles that have been ap- 
pearing in the British Weekly from the pen of its editor, Dr. W. Robert- 
son Nicoll, on occasion of the newer publications from the pens of 
Moffat and Schmiedel and other writers in Cheyne’s “ Encyclopedia 
Biblica.” The volume is entitled The Church’s One Foundation. From title 
page to finis the leaves throb with the life of a warm strong heart. The 
author has been carried captive by Christ. His book has the value of 
the witness of the ancient confessors. The spirit of the book, quite apart 
from its logic, is a demonstration of the thesis for which it contends. It 
offers in itself that for which it appeals from others —the outburst of 
a “big, strong, burning heart who has known Christ.” There are 
striking features in the book. One is its repeated reference to Baur 
and Strauss and Renan. Another is the assertion that our “ faith is not 
to be left to the scholars. Common people must turn back the enemy 
in the gates.” Another is that ‘‘ earnest, bewildered inquirers should 
lay aside every book until he has in some degree mastered the fourth 
Gospel.” (Armstrong, pp. 227. $1.25.) So BR 


Joy in Service well expresses the buoyant spirit of the late pastor of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. The volume con- 
sists of three sermons by Dr. Purves, together with President Patton’s 
funeral address. Those who knew Dr. Purves will read these sermons 
with great pleasure, and others will turn to them with profit. (American 
Tract Society. 50 cts.) 


Times of Retirement is a choice volume of Devotional Meditations by 
Dr. Geo. Matheson. As one reads the chapters he can hardly say 
which feature has more value, their instant help or their suggestiveness. 
Let one note the text and the theme of a few Meditations. “Sir, thou 
hast nothing to draw with;” The Attractiveness of Christ. “Go not 
down into Egypt;” The Revelation that Retarded. ‘ Tempted of Satan 
in the Wilderness; ”’ Satan’s Choice of a Locality. ‘‘ The world is gone 
after him;” A Singular Change of Fashion. “Sit ye here;” The Men 
Who Have no Work. “He shall go in and out;” The Union of 
Sanctity and Liberty. “ Nations shall come to thy Light;” The Catho- 
licity of Christ’s Cradle. Any of these studies can be read, as the author 
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says in his preface, in three minutes. They are written for such as can- 
not pursue a sustained study. They are for those to whom truth must 
come “in the twinkling of an eye.” But they are not shallow or weak. 
They are beautiful models. They are crumbs. But they are from the 
Master’s table. Pastors may well study them to learn how to give to 
him that is weary a portion of meat. There is an interesting biography. 
One marvels at the triumph over hard fortune which this author’s life 
displays. (Revell, pp. 301. $1.25.) c. S. B. 


The usefulness of a minister beyond the limits of his pulpit and 
parish is forcibly brought home to one who reads Dr. Storrs’ Orations 
and Addresses. The eloquence and broad culture, as well as the states- 
manship of this prince of preachers are brought out clearly and the 
reason is evident why he was for so many years a power in his state as 
well as in his denomination. 

The selected discourses cover a wide range, both in time and topics, 
and include political, historical, and educational subjects. They will well 
repay a careful reading. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 591. $3.) C. M. G. 


The preparation of brief courses of religious study for children is an 
endeavor at once the most important, the most encouraging, and the 
most beset with trouble of any in the range of the ministry of Gospel 
truth. Any sober effort upon this task must command our earnest 
respect. Various pastors are attempting the construction of such 
courses for their own local needs. We have long felt that all such pro- 
ducts should be given publicity in the interest of comparative study. 
Dr. W. E. Barton makes a contribution to such an inquiry in the publi- 
cation of An Elementary Catechism. We commend it to the thoughtful 
attention of all working pastors. That this work will be widely ap- 
proved is hardly to be hoped. Indeed it seems strangely unfit for use 
among children. There is a curious admixture of abstract and adult 
thought. Its point of view is not the child. Its point of departure is 
not the fullness and simplicity of Christ. The knuckles of the polemic 
are too prominent. But it is an effort. Let others essay the task and 
display improvement. (Advance Pub. Co., pp. 47, paper. 5 cts.) 

C. §: B41 


Another book defining Protestant Principles is presented. This is by 
Dr. Monro Gibson. Its chief themes are the Word, the Work, the 
Church of Christ. All is keyed to the common thesis, the all-sufficiency 
of Christ. The treatment is marked by precision and heaviness. Each 
chapter closes with a good statement of Points for Further Study. This, 
with the citations of literature, makes the volume a good handbook. It 
belongs to the Series of Christian Study Manuals, edited by Rev. R. E. 
Welsh. (Armstrong, pp. xii, 171. 60 cts.) c. Ss. B. 


Christ and Life is a conglomerate of articles from Robert E. Speer, 
which appeared originally in various religious periodicals. They bear 
the usual marks. The author is positive, radical, fervent, diligent, and 
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largely helpful. But one comes to be conscious of a cold-blooded 
severity, a want of Gospel tenderness and solace. At many times, to 
be sure, a kind of ruthlessness is in place. The essay on Christian 
Standards is an illustration. 470 is not 471. Red lights are not white. 
Fire burns. God has his laws; if we break them, they are broken and 
we must reap the consequences. Those laws are solid, untouched by 
any of our shufflings. The Christian life is iron righteousness. A 
man who lies is a liar, etc. Similar is the essay, The Publicity of the 
Secret Life, with its thrilling quotation from Bishop Brooks: ‘It is an 
awiul hour when the first necessity of hiding anything comes.” Similar 
again is the essay on the Nobility of Wrath, with its counsel of utmost 
moral rigor and hate. Once more the same strain runs through A 
Christian’s Foes, and Christian Thinking with its ‘‘ how can a man think 
true who is false?”’ Such is the prevailing strain of the book. And it 
is all most wholesome. But its contents and its title are altogether 
incommensurate. (Revell, pp. 232. $1.) c. Ss. B. 


Dr. E. B. Webb of Boston was so intimately connected with Hartford 
Seminary, as Trustee and President of that Board, that we welcome the 
memorial volume presented to us. The years of loyal service here make 
us ready to appreciate the vigor and force of the great work he ac- 
complished elsewhere. In Augusta, Maine, in the Shawmut Church in 
Boston, and in his ministry at large, he was a man of deep convictions, 
of tireless energy, and of unusual eloquence. His impressive presence, 
his rich and melodious voice, his interest in civic questions, and his de- 
votion to his calling were conspicuous elements in his power. He 
had often been urged to publish a volume of his Sermons, but only con- 
sented near the close of his life. This volume gives us twelve notable 
sermons — clear, vigorous, affluent in style, richly freighted with illus- 
trations from a well stored mind, and showing a variety of theme and 
treatment suggesting a master of assemblies. We do not wonder in 
reading that he was in such wide demand among our churches, after he 
had laid aside the local pastorate. The book contains also a brief 
autobiographical sketch, appreciations from different writers, of his 
work in his different fields, the memorial addresses at his funeral, and 
letters from a wide-circle of his friends on the occasion of his death. 
It is appropriate that such a volume should be lodged within the walls 
of an institution to which he was so devotedly attached. (Printed by 
the Pilgrim Press, pp. 251.) 


Henry Clay Trumbull, whose life as Sunday-school worker, as army 
chaplain, as editor and author, has been of such inestimable value, gives 
us in his last book, Individual Work for Individuals, an insight into one 
secret of his great power over men for good. His aim is to show the 
power and privilege of personal work by using the providential oppor- 
tunities of everyday life. He is not speaking of revival methods, but of 
everyday openings. To this end he tells us, with the greatest modesty 
and with graphic and sympathetic touch, some experiences in his own 
life. It is a remarkable narrative of what God enables a consecrated 
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man to do. There is not a word of cant from cover to cover. There 
is no preaching about other people’s duty. There is the simple, modest, 
but generally effective story of some pages of his own life. These are 
not lectures on how to talk with men on the subject of religion, but en- 
couragements to such personal work from his own _ experience. 
Preachers are often not pastors; and pastors in our day often spend 
their energies in directing organizations merely. This book makes a 
loud recall to the hand-to-hand, heart-to-heart method of direct work, 
the conversational agency, which, even with pastors, has of late years 
relatively declined. No review of the book can reveal the spirit of such 
familiar and inspiring experiences, and the book is full of tonic to those 
who would follow in Dr. Trumbull’s footsteps, and it is a rebuke to those 
who shrink from using the direct method of personal approach. (Inter- 
national Committee of Y. M. C. A., pp. 186. 75 cts.) 


The contents of a pamphlet entitled The Children and the Drink seem 
almost too horrible to be believed. But the book is the result of the in- 
vestigations of a committee of eminent people in England under the 
supervision of the Bishop of Hereford. The book is also warmly com- 
mended by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who writes a preface. No 
aspect of intemperance rouses more sympathy and indignation than 
its effect upon child life. The effect upon which we oftenest dwell is 
the hereditary taint. But this document goes beyond this to show the 
effects of drink upon cruelty and abuse. The story is appalling. The 
cases cited are specific and the information authenticated. It is an- 
other “ Bitter Cry ” of London and cannot fail to rouse the community 
as that earlier book did. No more horrid indictment of this evil has 
been published in years. Besides the record of cruelties, the committee 
details a catalogue of alcoholic infanticide, maternal inebriety, the enor- 
mous death rate of children, the “ overlaying” of infants, intentional or 
accidental, drunken accidents, educational irregularities consequent upon 
drunkenness, street trading enforced, the abuse of child messengerships, 
etc. The enforced or acquired habit of child intoxication seems too in- 
credible were it not substantiated by facts. The discussion of methods 
of betterment and an appendix of cases closes this heartrending story. 
It is an English book, but we cannot be blinded to the facts similar 
among ourselves, if some American committee did equally faithful work. 
(W. F. Mansfield & Co., New York, pp. 135. 75 cts.) 


Two pamphlets have been sent us, reprints of papers read before the 
National Prison Congress at Kansas City, December, 1901. One is by 
the Hon. Samuel J. Barrows on Jesus as a penologist, and the other 
by Rev. Henry Hopkins on What may the Prison Expect for the 
Church? and ‘* What May the Church Expect of the Prison?”’ They are 
notable papers. Mr. Barrows shows in a broad way, not only from the 
words, but more from the life and example of Christ, that many of the 
most approved ideas of modern Penology are but the outgrowth of 
Christ’s principles and spirit. These he contends are: the regulation of 
the theory of social vengeance; the substitution of a theory of personal 
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and social relation; the adoption of a curative instead of a merely puni- 
tive method; the adaptation of the penalty to the offender; the divinity of 
labor; the application of the moral and spiritual forces; the potency of 
love as a redemptive agent; the necessity of moral surgery for moral 
cure; the importance of child saving; the visitation of the prisoner; 
personal touch; restitution for offenses. He sums up his contribution 
with the sentiment that not so much “ Back to Jesus” as “ Forward to 
Jesus” is the keynote of true penology. The paper is fresh and strong, 
and relies for its force not upon strained exegesis to make Christ a 
scientific teacher of these problems, but a spiritual force in them. 

Dr. Hopkins contends that the Prison has a right to expect from the 
Church intelligent interest, determined effort to prevent crime, care of 
discharged prisoners and an educated public sentiment, and better men 
engaged in this prison work. In turn the Church should ask of the 
prison the best possible treatment of prisoners, a high grade of prison 
officials, reform of our jails, that the best results of time be adopted and 
embodied in all of our penal institutions; above all, that room be made 
for the upbuilding influences of religion. This paper is written in most 
cogent style and is of permanent value. (The Bradley & Elbert Co., 


pp. 12, pp. 8.) 


Some people would call Professor Brander Matthews an iconoclast, 
others, with a finer satire, a neologist, others, in honest admiration, an 
up-to-date man. To us, his Parts of Speech; Essays in English suggests 
“thrice he slew the slain.” Only the slain in this case are not Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews’ personal slain, but those who have fallen in 
a general onset. Nobody, now, has any doubt that a language is a 
living organism, which must and will develop itself as it chooses, and 
not a system of laws and usages, crystalized like Ciceronian Latin. To 
take the stage and wave a bloody brand in that cause is vain and of 
vanity; it simply obscures the real issue, an issue which will not be 
settled as easily, never can be settled finally. The elements in that issue 
are not dubious proofs that the Elizabethans already used the latest 
American slang, or that the masters of style have sometimes slipped 
into slipshod grammar, they are feelings and impressions, artistic and 
esthetic. The canons and conventions of art will undoubtedly change, 
as they have always been changing, and there will always be those who 
linger by the usages of the fathers and those who rush to new things. 
The one party will cling to familiar cadences and usages; the other will 
be unable to express its vitality except in the strange and striking. They 
will always fight over this; and while they are fighting, the language 


will take care of itself. Which is fortunate. (Scribner, pp. 350. $1.25.) 
D. B. M. 


The little tale of Palestine, under the name of The Sandals, by Rev. Z. 
Grenell, is well worth more than a passing thought, in spite of being a 
dainty volume. It is a narration of imaginary happenings relating to 
Christ’s sandals after his garments were parted among the soldiers at 
the cross, and the series of circumstances, which develop quickly and 
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dramatically, are described with much beauty and strength. The vol- 
ume is tastefully illustrated by F. A. Carter, and is the first of the new 
“ Hour-Glass Stories.” The second volume in this series may be called 
a foot-note story, being the development of a hint from the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” The author is Ellen V. Talbot, and her Courtship 
of Sweet Anne Page has a springhtly Elizabethan flavor, full of quaint 
humor. No reader will lay the book down without finishing it. The 
illustrations are by Sewell Collins. The third volume of the series will 
be a reprint of The Transfiguration of Miss Philura, by Florence Morse 
Kingsley, the author of * Titus, A Comrade of the Cross.” (Funk & 
Wagnalls. Each 40 cts.) S. Tia 


Respecting Eastern Peru and Bolivia, by William C. Agle, we need to 
say only this, that if any readers of the REcorD have money to invest in 
mining or other lands in South America, write to Mr. Agle for informa- 
tion. He knows all about it and will doubtless be glad to assist with his 
advice or otherwise. (The Homer M. Hill Pub. Co., Seattle, Washing- 


ton, pp. 45. 50 cts.) 














Literary Comment 


LITERARY COMMENT. 


There is decided aggressiveness in Edward Markham. He is the 
apostle of Brotherhood, the New Republic, the World-State, the Brother- 
Future, the Comrade Kingdom, —there are many terms at his hand in 
Lincoln and Other Poems. The vision of a great morrow gropes in his 
brain, and we are taken into its twilight where the rush of vast and swift 
currents of divine purpose is plainly felt. Mr. Markham’s muse surely 
is mighty winged, and this becomes the more evident as one perceives 
the weight of her burden; for the theme of labor clambering to its high 
heritage is hardly suggestive of ethereal flight. Indeed it may be ques- 
tioned whether the prophet is not unnecessarily cumbered with his 
vision, and whether that vision, as presented to us, does not produce a 
sensation suggestive of a shudder. It has the sable hue of inevitable 
justice and fate rather than the bright and persuasive promise of all- 
conquering love. 

Mr. Markham, however, is an optimist of high order when com- 
pared with Thomas Hardy, who will never be done reminding us of 
the ironies of life. The scenes and characters in his new volume of 
Poems, Past and Present, are pictured with a vividness approaching Cole- 
ridge, and show masterly handiwork, but the gloom is rarely or 
never lightened by any note of even the most disciplined: joy, and the 
shroud of ruined lives is hopelessly spread over all. 

It is a relief to turn elsewhere. Let it be to the erring Mr. Henley, 
whose latest chastisement is administered by the ‘“‘ Century” with the lash 
of a rondeau. After all, is not his chief sin simply a frank loyalty to 
his moods; and since he is given as much to many different moods as 
Mr. Hardy is to one, it becomes particularly necessary to get the sum 
total of the man before estimating his work. On the whole, one need 
not be greatly alarmed over his occasional lapses, as when in Hawthorn 
and Lavender, he writes — 


“But I wait in a horror of strangeness — 
A tool on His workshop floor, 
Worn to the butt, and banished 
His hand forevermore.” 
For this is only a pardonable halting on a dark day. He can sing noble 
courage as well, and that too on a day similarly dark — 
“Tt matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll; 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


The poem, of which these are the closing lines, comes from one of the 
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author’s earlier volumes and breathes an abounding faith in human 
worth and the wise ordering of things. The verses are quoted in full in 
Dr. George A. Gordon’s “ Witness to Immortality,” with the assertion 
that “the primacy of soul could hardly receive more powerful utter- 
ance, and the man who is so certain of the soul should not find it diffi- 
cult to rest in the deeper certainty of God.” 


If Stephen Phillips is fond of recognition, hé has much cause, and de- 
servedly so, for happiness. It is the uniform testimony that the author of 
Ulysses has something more than an ordinary glow of poetry in his 
veins. Whether in time to come he will live among the poets is not 
necessary to conjecture. It is enough that the four volumes he has 
thus far published testify so strongly to the value of the older traditions 
of poetry, and that this latest drama proves anew, so magnificently, the 
untold vitality always present in the ancient tales of the world’s loves 
and wanderings and strifes. Mr. Phillips, we are informed, is “ quite 
free from the eccentricities with which most geniuses are provided,” 
which naturally brings a sense of relief. It is pleasant to know, too, 
that he is approachable, genial, and fond of outdoor life, and that his 
literary productions are the result of the most conscientious effort in 
devotion to high ideals. 


A study of Browning’s Treatment of Nature, by Stopford Brooke, ap- 
pears in the April “ Critic,” and is of large interest to all who appreciate 
the valuable work of this author. It is now a little over a quarter of a 
century since his “Primer of English Literature” appeared, and no 
work of a similar nature has yet supplanted it in usefulness. Mr. Brooke 
is seventy years of age, and his long list of publications relating to the 
great English poets is a permanent witness to the inestimable service he 
has rendered in identifying the cause of literature with that of religion. 
There is a movement on foot to establish a Stopford Brooke lecture- 
ship at University College, London. 


Now that we have drifted into a talk on English writers, let us take 
a step further and mention Augustine Birrell, who, though an English 
essayist, is steadily gaining pronounced recognition in this country. 
This is as it should be, for he has long been held in high esteem by 
his American friends, who would be glad to see him win as wide a 
hearing with us as he already enjoys among his brethren at home. His 
latest volume of Essays and Addresses offers the same gratifying sort of 
food for the mind that is found in his previous volumes, “ Obiter Dicta” 
and ‘‘ Res Judicatae”; and whether you are reading his paper on the 
House of Commons, or the one on the Ideal University, or some other 
selection made at random, you feel the presence of an author who is 
distinctly a man of affairs and at the same time a scholar in love with 
things gentle and remote. Add the dash of a choice humor, which is 
drawn fresh out of his own cistern, together with the fact that he never 
speaks too long, but if anything not quite enough, and it is plain why 
he makes you forget for a while the dust and vanity of life. You may 
even follow his suggestion and set to reading so dry a work as John 
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Wesley’s Journal and find great relish in it. ‘‘ We have too few books,” 
says Mr. Birrell, “ which bring home to us in concrete form the lives 
and thoughts of our forefathers,” and after paying due honor to the 
historians of all shades, he confesses to that intellectual craving familiar 
to many for something which will enable one to walk for himself 
through bygone times and breathe their fresh perfumes. Hence his 
praise of various sorts of rambling literature, particularly “ The Journal 
of the Reverend John Wesley, A.M., sometime Fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford,” a work which in point of interest puts to shame many 
contemporaneous productions that are better known. “If you want to 
get into the last century, to feel its pulses throb beneath your finger, 
be content sometimes to leave the letters of Horace Walpole unturned, 
resist the drowsy temptation to waste your time over the learned triflers 
who sleep in the seventeen volumes of Nichols — nay, even deny your- 
self your annual reading of Boswell or your biennial retreat with 
Sterne, and ride up and down the country with the greatest force of the 
eighteenth century in England.” 


So-called history, however, has it legitimate uses, of course, and it 
will be a cause of solid satisfaction to many that Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company are to publish this spring a Guide to the Literature of American 
History. It is prepared under the auspices of the American Library 
Association by J. N. Larned, who edited the “ History of Ready Refer- 
ence,’ and the purpose is to furnish a complete bibliography, together 
with expert judgment of all books on American history. The critical 
notes, in all cases, are from recognized authorities, and many of them 
have been specially written for this volume and signed by the 
contributors. 


Another valuable work in the field of history may be looked for in 
the near future. This is no less than the Journals (now to appear for the 
first time in complete form) of Lewis and Clark, the explorers. The 
original manuscripts are owned by the American Philosophical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, and their appearance in print, through arrange- 
ments made by Dodd, Mead & Company, will be especially opportune 
in view of the Oregon centennial to be celebrated in 1905. The first 
published history of the famous expedition was prepared by Nicholas 
Biddle, and appeared in 1814. The work was based on the manuscript 
records of the two travelers, and its worth as a standard authority was 
proved by the late Dr. Elliott Coues, who issued in 1893 a scholarly 
edition of it, which is highly valued for its trustworthiness and now com- 
mands a large price, having been limited to a thousand copies. Moreover, 
another annotated edition of the original issue of 1814 is in preparation, 
this time by Dr. James K. Hosmer, who is an authority in western 
history and exploration, and the publishers, McClurg & Company, will 
bring it out in the fall. 


The approaching centennial of the important transaction which gave 
the United States the great valley of the Missouri is likewise having 
an influence in the world of books. Dr. Hosmer, besides his edition of 
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the ‘‘ Lewis and Clark Expedition,” has in readiness a work on the 
History of the Louisiana Purchase, and Mr. Reuben G. Thwaites of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, who is editing the Lewis and Clark Jour- 
nals already referred to, will soon have ready his Father Marquette, 
which contains a graphic account of the great missionary’s explorations 
and adventures. This and Dr. Hosmer’s book will come from the press 
of Appleton, and Little, Brown & Company announce a romance, In 
the Eagle’s Talon,’ by Shepard Stevens, which deals with the circum- 
stances of the Louisiana Purchase. 


New books are going to be plenty this spring. Among them will be 
the following from the Putnams: Labor and Capital: A Discussion of the 
Relations of Employers and Employed, edited by Rev. John P. Peters, 
D.D.; A Political History of Slavery, by William Henry Smith, with an 
introduction by Whitelaw Reid; Anthology of Russian Literature, by Leo 
Wiener, Professor of Slavic Languages in Harvard. The Scribners an- 
nounce: Fragments in Science and Philosophy, by Professor J. Mark Bald- 
win of Princeton; Music in the History of the Western Church, by Edward 
Dickenson of Oberlin; Hebrews: Ethics and Religion, by Archibald Duff, 
Professor in Yorkshire Independent College, Bradford, England. There 
is promise of a large number of new biographies, among them, Daniel 
Webster, by S. W. McCall (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); Aaron Burr, by 
C. B. Todd (Barnes); Nathan Hale, by W. O. Partridge (Funk & Wag- 
nalls); Autobiography of Walter Besant (Dodd, Mead & Co.); Reminis- 
cences of Bismarck, by S. Whitman (Appleton); Life of Hazlitt, by Augus- 
tine Birrell (Macmillan). Three or more new lives of Napoleon are in 
preparation. 


If you have among your acquaintances an aspiring lad who is think- 
ing of going to college for some other reason than simply because he is 
sent, or even supposing that his motive is not as yet expressed in inde- 
pendent terms, present him a copy of Dr. Canfield’s The College Student 
and His, Problems, and thereby earn the gratitude of your young friend. 
In fact, the solid and practical counsel in this book is sure to be of inter- 
est and profit not only to the student but to his elders as well. The 
book contains no theorizing. It is all vigorous, straightaway, practical, 
and warm-hearted advice, based on an active experience of thirty years 
in the field of education. Dr. Canfield was formerly chancellor of the 
University of Nebraska and president of Ohio State University, before 
becoming librarian of Columbia University. . 


The Bookman for April gives the following account of Mr. Seymour 
Eaton of The Booklovers’ Library fame: ‘“‘ Mr. Eaton was born about 
forty years ago on a farm in Canada. Despite scant advantages in his 
early youth, he succeeded in fitting himself for a broader life, serving 
the usual apprenticeship as a school teacher. For the last fifteen years 
he has engaged in educational and newspaper work in this country. 
Some of his text-books have had enormous sales. He has contributed 
frequently to the magazines, acted for five years as the managing director 
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of the Drexel Institute, and was for four years on the literary staff of 
the Chicago Record.” 


The Putnams issued in 1898 a book by Professor Lorenzo Sears of 
Brown University, entitled The Occasional Address. It is well worth re- 
newed attention, being a work which is conspicuously successful in ap- 
proaching the mills of pedagogy without grinding the reader through 
a set of wheels. In a word, it is adapted to a field far wider than acade- 
mic inclosures, and those who already possess Professor Sears’ “‘ History 
of Oratory ”’ will find the later book a valuable sequel. 


The popularity of Miss Johnston’s Audrey was a foregone conclusion, 
for readers do not halt over a little crudeness in mechanism of plot when 
the author is so intimately at home in her chosen field of romance, and 
does her story-telling with warmth and richness of expression. This 
is Miss Johnston’s third novel, and it will add to her fame, which is 
already large. Nor is it surprising that the name of Mrs. Edith Wharton 
has come so prominently into notice, through the popularity of her re- 
cent magazine stories, and particularly her novel, The Valley of Decision. 
Mrs. Wharton’s earlier writings are well known to appreciative readers. 
Her poem “ The Sonnet,” which appeared some ten years ago in the 
“Century,” was the best of the numerous sonnets on the sonnet in vogue 
at that time, and marked her as a writer of unusual power. 
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Alumni Hews. 


The Recorp well be especially pleased to receive from the Alumni 
copies of year-books, manuals, church papers, or other publications 
they may issue, as well as personal information respecting special 
phases of their work. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting at Springfield on February 25th was 
addressed by Prof. Jacobus on topics connected with Seminary 
education. The officers for the ensuing year are: Lyndon §. 
Crawford, ’79, President; George W. Andrews, ’82, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Henry L. Bailey, ’89, Secretary and Treasurer; with Wil- 
liam E. Strong, ’85, and G. Walter Fiske, ’98, additional mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting at Hartford on April 29th discussed 
The Mid-week Service, with addresses by Thomas M. Miles, 
69, and Alonzo F. Travis, ’97, and listened to a paper by 
Thomas C. Richards, ’90, on The Science of Conversion. Prof. 
Mitchell represented the Seminary. The officers elected were: 
Austin Hazen, ’93, President; Alonzo F. Travis, ’97, Vice- 
President; Elliott F. Talmadge, ’oo, Secretary and Treasurer, 
with C. H. Berber, ’80, and F. W. Greene, ’85, additional mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 





Once more we are called upon to chronicle a series of deaths 
in the circle of our Alumni, one of them occurring some months 
ago, but only recently reported to us, and the others during 
February and March. The roll of honor includes 


Lemuel Leonard, ’39, on Sept. 24, 1901, at Richland 
Center, Wis. 

Moses T. Runnels, ’56, on Feb. 17, 1902, at Charles- 
town, N. H. 

Charles L. Tappan [’61], on February 23, at Concord, 
N. H 


Arthur &. Fitz [’75], on March 3, at No. Bridgton, Me. 
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Moses K. Cross [’41], on March 12, at Waterloo, Ia. 
Leigh B. Maxwell, 91, on March 15, at Los Angeles, Cal. 
James T. Ford, [’56], on April 14, at Los Angeles, Cal. 


While four of these were not graduated from this Seminary, 
it is fitting that some mention should be made here of the service 
of all. We take up the names in the order of their classes: 

Lemuel Leonard was one of our oldest living graduates. 
He and Dr. A. C. Thompson were fellow students at East 
Windsor, though not in the same class, and it was a notable 
coincidence that they died within two days of each other. He 
was born in Charlemont, Mass., in 1812, studied two years at 
Amherst Coliege in the class of 1834, and taught for a time in 
northwestern Massachusetts before coming to the Seminary. 
Immediately after leaving East Windsor he entered the Pres- 
byterian ministry, being pastor for ten years at Portageville, 
N. Y., and seven years at Moscow, N. Y. From 1856 to 1864 
he was engaged in teaching once more, first at Geneseo, N. Y., 
then at Charlotte, N. Y., and finally at Detroit, Mich. For 
fifteen years thereafter he was again in the pastorate, mostly in 
Illinois, but finally in Richland Center, Wis. Even after old 
age prevented his continuing in the active pastorate he served 
as an evangelist. He was twice married, and the news of his 
death comes to us from his daughter. 

Moses K. Cross was a prominent figure in Iowa, where he 
had worked for almost half a century. He was also born in 
1812, like Dr. Thompson and Mr. Leonard, and his birthplace 
was Danvers, Mass. After graduating from Amherst College 
in 1838 he spent two years at East Windsor, and completed his 
theological course at Andover in 1841. His first pastorates 
were at Palmer and at South Deerfield, Mass. In 1855 he mi- 
grated to Iowa, where he served as pastor at Tipton, Washing- 
ton, and Waverly successively. In 1871 he gave up active min- 
isterial labor, but continued to write frequently for the religious 
and educational press. He was widely known and universally 
respected throughout the state for the breadth and strength of 
his thought. He was thrice married, and is survived by a son, 
Dr. Whitman Cross of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

James T. Ford has been for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury efficiently associated with the advance of Congregational- 
ism in south California. His birth was in 1827, at Abington, 
Mass. In 1851 he graduated from Williams College, and, after 
two years of teaching at the academy at East Windsor Hill and 
two years of study in the Seminary, graduated at Andover. His 
first ministerial work was in Vermont, his pastorate at Stowe 
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extending twelve years from 1857. In 1869 he became a mis- 
sionary of the A. M. A., with headquarters at Charleston, S. C, 
In 1875 he moved to California, being first pastor at San Ber- 
nardino for ten years and then, till his death, superintendent for 
the A. H. M.S. His efficiency and the value of his influence 
are attested in many ways. He was active in all Christian enter- 
prises. Only recently we received from him the report of the 
General Association of Southern California, of which he was 
registrar and treasurer. He was twice married and is survived 
by his second wife. 

Moses T. Runnels occupied a patriarchal place in New 
Hampshire, where he had lived for over forty years. He was 
born in 1830, graduated at Dartmouth College in 1853, and 
immediately entered the Seminary. His first service was in 
Wisconsin, Texas, and Kansas as a representative of the Am. 
Sunday-school Union. From 1860 for five years he was acting 
pastor at Orford, N. H., and from 1865 for twenty-one years 
at Sanbornton in the same state —a service of great fruitfulness 
and power. Three other briefer pastorates followed in other New 
Hampshire towns, extending to 1899. It is said that for forty 
years he rarely failed to preach every Lord’s Day. He was 
married in 1861 and died at the home of a married daughter. 
He was the author of a “ Genealogy of the Runnels and Rey- 
nolds Families,” a ‘“ History of the Congregational Church in 
Sanbornton,” a two-volume “ History of Sanbornton,” besides 
sermons, pamphlets, and articles, and just previous to his death 
was busy upon a “ History of Plymouth, N. H.” 

Charles L. Tappan was another notable figure in New 
Hampshire. He was born in 1828, graduated from Amherst 
College in 1858, took two years at East Windsor, and graduated 
from Andover Seminary in 1861. His first ministerial work 
was in the West —in Minnesota and Illinois. From 1871 till 
his death he lived in New Hampshire, retiring from active 
service in 1882. His longest pastorate was at Sandwich, 
1871-77. He was specially interested in the N. H. Historical 
Society. He was married in 1876. His will includes a bequest 
of $3,000 to the Seminary to be used for scholarships for women 
students. 

Arthur G. Fitz was identified throughout most of his minis- 
terial career with Maine. He was born at Chester, N. H., in 
1848, graduated from Dartmouth College in 1872, studied one 
year at Hartford, and graduated from Bangor Seminary in 1875. 
He began his ministry at West Stafford, Conn., but in 1879 re- 
moved to Maine, where he served successively at Hampden, 
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Wilton, South Paris, North Bridgton, and Harrison. He was 
married in 1875. 

Leigh B. Maxwell was one of the earliest of the colored 
students in the Seminary, and one of the most talented and 
effective of its younger alumni. He was born at Darien, Ga., 
in 1861, graduated from Atlanta University in 1885, began his 
theological studies at Hartford in the class of 1888, but after 
two years was obliged to intermit them, returning to graduate 
in 1891. During the break in his studies he became pastor of 
the First Church in Savannah, Ga., where he remained ten years, 
the membership advancing during that time from about 140 to 
about 240. In 1897 he accepted the post of field secretary for 
the International Sunday-school Association, in which work he 
was actively engaged until his health broke down. His death oc- 
curred on the Pacific Coast, where he was seeking recovery. 
His untimely end will be a real blow to the work among the 
colored people, for he was a born leader and organizer, gifted 
as an orator, and sagacious as a counselor. 





John K. Nutting, 56, who has been living at Glenwood, Iowa, for 
two or three years, has accepted a call from the church at College 
Springs in that state. 


We noted in our last issue that Austin Gardner, ’60, having resigned 
his charge at Ashford, Conn., had removed to Willington to live. We 
now add that without losing a Sunday he became pastor of the church in 
the latter place. As he puts it, “I had hardly got on the shelf before 
they pulled me off!” 

At the close of April due recognition was made of the fact that 
Thomas M. Miles, ’69, then completed ten years of faithful and fruitful 
service as pastor at Bristol, Conn. This church is one of the strongest 
in the state, ranking sixth in size among those outside the large cities, 
and Mr. Miles’ pastorate has been wise and able. 


In the Congregationalist for February 22 Dr. Leavitt H. Hallock, 66, 
has a strong plea for a reform in the attitude of our churches toward the 
ordinance of baptism and toward the children thus brought under 
“watch and care.” 


Edward A. Mirick, ’67, who for many years has been an agent for the 
Bible Society, with headquarters at Dryden, N. Y., has accepted a call 
to the church at Alexandria, O. 


The “ Good Cheer” number of the Congregationalist, on April 5, con- 
tained references to a large number of Hartford men. For instance, out 
of the twelve reports of hopeful progress in foreign mission fields four 
were from our alumni, namely, from Albert W. Clark, ’68, the veteran 
head of the work in Bohemia, who records the steady expansion of op- 
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portunity not only at Prague, but at Vienna and in Russia, not to speak 
of the Bohemian work in America; from George A. Wilder, ’80, now on 
furlough from his post in East Central Africa, who notes the recent re- 
quest from the government of Rhodesia that the American Board should 
establish a school for European children at Malsetter, seventy miles 
north of Mt. Silinda; from John Howland, ’82, with words of special 
cheer about the political and social situation as he sees it in Mexico; and 
from William P. Clarke, ’91, who speaks of the encouraging signs in 
Bulgaria. It is notable, also, that this same issue contained an article 
by Edwin N. Hardy, ’90, contending that the status of the churches’ 
work for men was far more hopeful than it had been, and news items of 
good cheer about the rededication of the old church at Centerbrook, 
Conn., where George S. Pelton, ’77, is now pastor, about Dr. William 
A. Bartlett, ’85, and his decided success in the First Church in Chicago, 
about the gifts of land and part of the funds needed to erect a parsonage 
in Beverly, Mass., for Edwin H. Byington, ’87, about the heroic way in 
which Henry B. Mason, ’92, has achieved general popular influence in 
Duxbury, Mass., in spite of great physical disability, and about the 
efficient industry and tact of Haig Adadourian, ’93, in his neighboring 
parish at Manomet. These items of ‘‘ good cheer” from Hartford’s “ far- 
flung battle-line” are evidently only samples of what might have been 
chronicled. 


After four years of highly appreciated labor in the First Church at 
Lowell, Mass., Franke A. Warfield, ’70, has decided to accept’a call to 
Milford in the same state— much to the disappointment of his many 
friends in Lowell. 





News has been received that on November 20, 1901, the death oc- 
curred of the wife of Charles W. Kilbon, ’73, missionary of the American 
Board to the Zulus. 


Congregationalism has never been relatively strong in New York 
city in the number of its churches. But it is interesting to note that 
Trinity Church, now about fifteen years old, is making fine progress 
under F. Barrows Makepeace, ’73, having received over fifty members 
since he came in 1900, paid off its entire indebtedness, and greatly im- 
proved its edifice. Mr. Makepeace is now giving a series of eight lec- 
tures on Ethics in the State College of Rhode Island. 


At a recent meeting of the Connecticut Valley Congregational Club 
at Springfield, Mass., George W. Winch, ’75, of Holyoke, spoke on the 
Moral and Spiritual Fitness of Candidates for the Ministry. 


Millard F. Hardy, ’78, has resigned from his church in Townshend, 
Vt., where he has been pastor since 1893. 


Lyndon S. Crawford, ’79, who has been pastor at Southwick, Mass., 
for two years, has recently accepted a call to Portland, Conn., where he 
is already at work. 

Charles S. Sanders, ’79, whose visits to Hartford last year were much 
appreciated, is now actively at work again in his field at Aintab, in the 
Central Turkey Mission, and has many encouraging events to report. 
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Henry J. Zercher, ’79, is serving as stated supply at Pendleton, Ore, 


Franklin M. Chapin, ’80, and Dr. Henry P. Perkins, ’82, who were 
obliged to abandon their post at Lin-Ching, North China, in the Boxer 
outbreak, have recently revisited their field, meeting with gratifying evi- 
dences of the steadfastness of the native Christians in the midst of terrible 
trials and of the present good will of governors, militia, and the people 
generally. 

In the Cincinnati Congregationalist for November, I901, is an interest- 
ing account of the history of the Walnut Hills Church, of which Dr. 
Dwight M. Pratt, ’80, is now pastor, emphasizing the fine energy and 
success that he has brought into its life. 


George A. Wilder, ’80, has an article in the Missionary Herald for 
March on Industrial Training in a Mission to Uncivilized People, still 
further emphasizing and illustrating the line of thought treated by him 
in our February issue. 


The ambition that Frank E. Jenkins, ’81, has long cherished to estab- 
lish a ministerial school in Georgia has borne fruit, and the first Annual 
Catalogue of the Atlanta Theological Seminary has come to hand. The 
enterprise was launched last year, partly through the aid of the Educa- 
tion Society, a charter obtained, with the power of conferring degrees, 
land and a single building secured in an eligible vicinity, a faculty of 
five professors, with other officers, gathered, and instruction begun in 
October. Mr. Jenkins is treasurer of the Board of Trustees and Lec- 
turer on Missions and Polity. The enrolment for the year includes 
seven students in the Classical Course, twelve in the English Course, and 
fifteen Correspondence Students— Georgia and Alabama being the 
states chiefly represented. We note with pleasure many traces in the 
plan of organization and the curriculum of the ideas in which Hartford 
has been a pioneer. Naturally, for every reason, we wish the enterprise 
God-speed. 

In connection with a recent performance of “ The Messiah” at Fargo, 
N. D., Herman P. Fisher, ’83, delivered an address upon the oratorio at 
his church in Crookston, Minn. 

Professor Charles S. Nash, ’83, of Pacific Seminary, is acting as stated 
supply at San Diego, Cal. 

George H. Hubbard, ’84, was installed pastor at the Union Church in 
Haverhill, Mass., on February 12, where he has been warmly welcomed. 

Secretary James L. Barton, ’85, has lately given a short series of lec- 
tures at the Seminary upon the Organization and Methods of Mission- 
ary Societies. 

The annual sermon at the recent meeting of Eastern Washington 
and Northern Idaho Association was given by Clarence R. Gale, 85, 
now of Spokane. 

The salary of George B. Hatch, ’85, of Berkeley, Cal., has recently 
been increased by a tenth from $2,500. 
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There has just been published a History of Seymour, Conn., of which 
a large part is the work of Hollis A. Campbell, ’86, involving no little 
research in the annals of the town. Many of the illustrations were also 
furnished by his camera. 


An interesting and encouraging feature of the opening of the ministry 
of George R. Hewitt, ’86, at the First Church in Medway, Mass., has 
been the return to its membership of practically all the members of the 
Third Church, which some fifteen years ago began a separate existence, 
but which has never had a strong life. 


Among the many testimonies to the reality and extent of the present 
religious awakening in Japan it is interesting to hear from George M. 
Rowland, ’86, that his field at Sapporo, in the great northern island of 
Yezo, is sharing with other fields in the blessing. 


On February 26, S. Allen Barrett, ’87, was formally recognized as 
pastor of the church at Florence, Mass. Austin B. Bassett, ’87, partici- 
pated in the exercises. 


Oliver W. Means, ’87, has resigned his charge at Enfield, Conn., re- 
tiring from it on June 1. He has been pastor there for fourteen years. 


In the Missionary Herald for May is an extract from a striking letter 
from George E. White, ’87, concerning the almost spontaneous advance 
of the Gospel in the Marsovan district,of Asia Minor. 


The church at West Hartford, Conn., where Thomas M. Hodgdon, 
’88, is pastor, is growing hopefully. Its membership is now 409. 


Edward F. Wheeler, ’89, who has been pastor at Austin, Minn., for 
four years, has resigned. 


The First Church at Chicopee, Mass., where Collins G. Burnham 
(special, ’88-’91) is pastor, has recently been refitted in tasteful style, and 
was reopened on March 16 with appropriate services. 


William P. Hardy, ’90, who has served the Vernondale Church in Los 
Angeles, Cal., for the past five years, has consented to remove to take 
charge of the churches at Eagle Rock and La Cafiada in the same state. 


On Christmas Eve an accident with an overturned lamp in the home 
of William F. White, ’90, at Hinsdale, N. H., resulted in somewhat 
serious burns to him and his oldest son, besides setting the house on 
fire. In March Mr. White was able to report that the injuries were 
fairly well healed and that he had not been obliged to intermit his 
work. He has recently preached a series of sermons on Temptation, and 
at the March meeting of the Monadnock Association at Keene he spoke 
on The Minister’s Temptations in the Light of Christ’s Great 
Temptations. 


Frederick M. Hollister, ’91, recently of Danbury, Conn., has accepted 
a call to the church in Cadillac, Mich., and has begun work. 


H. Dike Sleeper, ’91, has given up his position as organist of the Union 
Church in Worcester, Mass.. to accept a similar post in the Fourth 
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Church at Hartford. He retains his work at the Music School of Smith 
College, and makes his home at Northampton. 


Stephen G. Barnes, ’92 (not “ special,” as we inadvertently designated 
him in our November issue), has been obliged to relinquish his work at 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., on account of his wife’s health. 


William A. Estabrook, ’93, whose ministry since graduation has been 
in the church at Wilmington, Vt., has accepted the pastorate of the 
Second Church at Amherst, Mass., beginning June 1. 


The various mission schools at Foochow, China, where William L. 
Beard, ’94, is at work, have progressed favorably this year, though some- 
what affected by the plague in that region last spring and summer. A 
girls’ college is being erected. 


William A. Bacon, ’95, is happily at work in the Park Church at 
Springfield, Mass., where he was installed on February 19, Professor 
Jacobus preaching the sermon and G. W. Winch, ’75, taking part in the 
service. : 

Fred T. Knight, ’95, formerly of Wollaston, Mass., has become pastor 
at North Stamford, Conn. 


John E. Merrill, ’96, reports a special opportunity for work among the 
Gregorians at Aintab, Central Turkey. 


Laura H. Wild, ’96, who has been dividing her time between the 
churches at Rokeby and Lincoln, Neb., has withdrawn from the former 
because of the pressure of duties at the latter. 


In the class of 1897 we note that Gilbert H. Bacheler was married on 
February 26 to Miss Mary A. Johnson of Perry, Me., and that he has 
agreed to remain for a fourth year at West Newfield, Me.; that George 
C. Bliss (spec.) is studying at the Bible Normal College in Hartford, 
and also serving the churches at Alton and North Barnstead, N. H.; 
that James B. Sargent is beginning his work at Lisbon, N. H., with 
fine promise, especially among the young people; and that William B. 
Tuthill’s church in East Hartford, Conn., celebrates its bicentennial on 
May 25-28. 

In the class of 1898 the following notes are called for: John R. 
Boardman has begun his work as Special Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Y. M. C. A. in a most energetic way, dividing the state into nine dis- 
tricts and actively attacking the problem of reaching the men in the 
smaller towns in one of them; John A. Hawley, who has been settled 
since his graduation at West Avon, Conn., now succeeds W. A. Bacon, 
’95, at Shelburne Falls, Mass.; William C. Prentiss was married on 
March 19 to Miss Elsie A. Hatheway of Poquonock, Conn., whence he 
goes to the pastorate of the church in Newbury, Vt.; the church at 
Roslindale, Mass., where J. Spencer Voorhees (grad.) is pastor, is 
steadily growing in numbers and in benevolences, and has recently re- 
vised its creed and covenant. 
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The class of 1899 offers the following items to the chronicler: Morton 
D. Dunning sailed for Egypt and the East on February 12, on his way to 
begin work at the Doshisha in Japan, where his classmate, Frank A. 
Lombard, now is; Howard W. Galt has recently made an extended tour 
of observation to the southeast of Peking, China, with encouraging re- 
sults; James A. Lytle of East Granby, Conn., has recently undergone an 
operation for appendicitis, from which he has made a good recovery, so 
that he is at work again; the Washington St. Church in Beverly, Mass., 
where Edward F. Sanderson is pastor, received at Easter gifts of a 
communion set and of collection plates. 


Things happen in the class of 1900 also, as the following notes will 
show: On April 29 Harry A. G. Abbe, formerly of Fort Payne, Ala., 
was ordained and installed over the new church enterprise at Nyack, N. 
Y., Professor Merriam preaching the sermon; Payson L. Curtiss, at 
Faulkton, S. D., reports that last year his church paid its debt, painted 
its building, bought an organ, and received eighteen new members, that 
on Easter it added several young people to its roll, and that it expects 
many more accessions soon; on March 29 the Edgewood church, just 
out of Providence, R. I., where Albert S. Hawkes is settled, dedicated 
its handsome and convenient new edifice, the prayer of dedication being 
offered by the pastor’s father, Winfield S. Hawkes, ’68, of Springfield, 
Mass., with other parts by Wallace Nutting, ’89, and V. S. Babasinian, 
’00; Lewis Hodous and his wife, together with Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. 
Smith, ’or, arrived in December at their station in Foochow, China. 


John M. Bieler, ’o1, was ordained and installed at Eastport, Me., on 
March 11. 

Malcolm Dana, ’o1, is making a fine record of efficiency in his field 
at Kingston, R. I., especially in reaching the young people. 


Louis A. Goddard, ’01, was ordained at Somers, Conn., on March 22, 
E. A. Burnham, ’oo, and C. H. Davis, ’o1, participating in the exercises. 
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Aeminarp Annals, 


CAREW LECTURES. 


Dr. Talcott Williams, one of the editors of the Philadelphia 
“Press,” delivered the third lecture in the Carew course. The 
subject of the address was “ The Ethical and Sociological Ef- 
fects of Mohammedanism on its Adherents.” 

Dr. Williams’ lecture was conversational, and was rendered 
particularly interesting through the anecdotes out of the speak- 
er’s own experience. When Mohammed became a religious 
leader the Christian religion had spread through a considerable 
portion of the world, but with the religion of the Prophet came 
a distinct return to Oriental modes of thought at variance with 
the progress which Christianity was bringing. One should not 
lay too great stress on the fact that Mohammed could neither 
read nor write, for the Oriental market place is the center of an 
exchange of ideas as well as of merchandise, and whereas we 
associate the thought of poetry with a printed page, one may 
hear it recited in all manner of Oriental gatherings. 

The Moslem, so far as any general characterization may be 
made, is lacking in morality, and in a recognition of the laws 
of humanity. It was not until Mohammed was forty years of 
age that he began to be a religious enthusiast. As frequently 
happens at the turn of life, he began to think more deeply of a 
life hereafter. For ten years he wandered about, despised by 
all, accompanied by his faithful wife, and supported by a few 
faithful friends, who listened to his poetical teachings. Then 
came a turn in his fortunes, and his later years, as lawgiver, king, 
and despot, were in as violent contrast with the previous years 
as were the Prophet’s teachings of mildness with such acts as the 
murder of 700 defenseless prisoners on one day in the ditch at 
Medina. One result was the Koran with its ethical teachings, 
and the other his religion as illustrated by a sinful life. 

The Koran is divided between poetry which dates from the 
Prophet’s early years, and laws which were later added during 
his period of rule. Out of this book comes the theory of Mo- 
hammedan ethics, but at best it extends only to the members 
of the faith. The Mohammedans feel themselves under no ob- 
ligation to observe any of the tenets toward those who have 
a belief other than their own. Since the religion was not ex- 
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pressed in a life but in a book, it has not the same force as that 
which is based on a living example of the teachings. 

The vivid consciousness of a spiritual life which all men lead 
in equality before God leads to a genuine spirit of democracy, 
and perhaps the most completely democratic communities in the 
world are those which are purely Mohammedan. Sensuality is 
the pit which Mohammedanism has digged for itself. In this 
it is absolutely at variance with the standard set “ by the only 
code without a compromise.” The Eastern literature is per- 
vaded through and through with uncleanness. Persia is abso- 
lutely debased by immorality. 

The harem does not deprive women of power, and some of 
the most influential rulers of the Orient have been women. 
The monogamic tendency asserts itself even in the Oriental sys- 
tem of polygamy, and there is usually one wife who exercises 
control and asserts herself as the chief ruler of the harem. 
Oriental society enjoys nothing of what we should call social life. 

The practiced religion makes obvious the truth that it is 
easier to pray five times a day than to be good. 


THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER CONVENTION. The convention. of the 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, held in Toronto, 
Ontario, from February 26 to March 2, was an event of considerable 
importance to Hartford Seminary. The sending of thirty-five delegates 
and the suspension of classes for three days during the convention, in 
order to lighten the work to be made up by the delegates on their re- 
turn, are evidence of the importance of this occasion beforehand in the 
eyes of students and faculty alike, and their action was justified 
by the results. 

It is worth a great deal to the Seminary to have these delegates re- 
turn from Toronto with a new conception of the clear sanity, the utter 
reasonableness of the men and women who are going to the foreign 
field, not for some extravagant enterprise, but to do the clear and simple 
duty of the Church of Christ. There was no undue excitement discern- 
ible at Toronto. It was the earnestness of calm conviction one saw in 
the speakers and in the Volunteers who had already pledged themselves 
te the foreign field. The fundamental proposition of the convention was 
the Christian necessity of missions as an obligation to Christ Himself. It 
was like traveling around the world in a few days, to hear such earnest, 
vivid speakers tell of what the Gospel of our Lord is actually accomplish- 
ing everywhere. Men who had seen told us in such a way that we saw 
also. We came back with a new sense of the perennial freshness and 
power of the Gospel of Jesus, with a new sense of the boundless oppor- 
tunity given to the Church today, and with a new realization of the possi- 
bility of the preaching of the Gospel to all the world by any generation of 
Christians, if they will only give a small proportion of their men and 
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women and of their wealth. We came back also with an overwhelming 
sense of the awful need of the peoples where Christ has not yet been 
named. 3 

Of the thirty-five delegates representing Hartford Seminary at 
Toronto, one was a professor, one was a missionary doing special work 
for a time in the Seminary, another a native of Japan who will work for 
his own people. Of the remaining thirty-two nine were Volunteers, and 
another has become a Volunteer since going to Toronto. Of course not 
all of the Toronto delegates will go to the foreign field, but they can 
hardly help being more earnest than before to put Christ first in their 
lives and to support the great mission enterprise, at home or abroad, 
with their prayers and giving, and by pleading with the home churches 
not to be selfish and indifferent in regard to that which must lie so 
near to the heart of Christ. Wherever our Master sends us, our spirit 
must be that of this convention, as expressed by Mr. Robert Speer in 
one of the last numbers of the “ Churchman,” ‘a glad love of Christ, and 
a resolute purpose to go with Him in His war, until we have won Him 
His Kingdom.” 


On Feb. 5 students and visitors crowded the Chapel to hear Robert 
E. Speer speak on ‘“ The Political Aspects of Christian Missions in 
Asia.” He said, in part: 

The question has been in existence ever since the establishment of 
missions in Asia. The principle of exterritoriality is that a citizen of 
a western land cannot escape from his government in the Orient. He 
is there responsible to his own consul and government. There are 
necessary relations between missions and governments. 

I. What are a missionary’s rights? In principle they are the same 
as those of any other person engaged in legitimate business. -Yet a 
large portion of our press and people say that a missionary should be 
deprived of his rights as an American citizen. You cannot draw dis- 
tinctions between classes of people in this way. To withdraw the pro- 
tection hitherto afforded is to advertise to the Chinese that they can kill 
these people, that they have no rights. 

Trade and diplomacy causes more trouble than the missionary, for 
China does not want to trade with us. She has three reasons for not 
desiring to do so: ‘(1) The balance of trade would be against her, 
and her silver would go. (2) It would upturn her system of labor by 
the introduction of machinery. The more they trade the harder would 
their condition be. (3) We have never commended our trade to the 
East by the character of the men we have sent out, though there are 
brilliant exceptions. You cannot touch the eastern world without 
affecting its religions. The missionaries’ rights are the same as those 
of any other citizen. 

II. The second question is, Shall the missionaries always use their 
rights? Some say that they should renounce all rights, as Dr. Houston 
used to say in regard to China. But (1) if I have a right, somebody 
else has a duty. A man may surrender his right, but the government 
cannot renounce its duties. (2) Such a course imperils every foreigner. 
(3) Citizenship in China is a no more un-Christian thing than it is here. 
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Again, some say that missionaries should insist on their rights com- 
pletely. This is just as bad as the other. The middle ground is that 
the government has just duties and that the missionary will waive his 
right as it best conduces to the interest of his enterprise. Forces in this 
world are so tangled up that you cannot sever the political relations of 
the missionary. 

A word as to the rights of native Christians. Should the missionary 
enjoy rights that his converts cannot? The nations say that a native 
Chinese shall not be killed because of his profession of the Christian 
religion. Great nations have no right to allow other nations to do 
colossal wrongs. 

In conclusion, as to the right relation of Christian governments to 
the propagation of Christian enterprise. We ought to deal with the 
Oriental peoples as a Christian government. The Orientals do not 
separate government and religion. We shall get ourselves into trouble 
if we pretend that we are not a Christian people. The Asiatics fear the 
plan behind such a hypocrisy. 


On Friday evening, Jan. 10, the Lord’s Supper was observed by the 
Faculty and students in the Chapel. 


Sunday morning, Jan. 12, a song service was conducted by Prof. 
Pratt. 


The students enjoyed the art lectures held during the month of 
January in Hosmer Hall, under the auspices of the Hartford Art So- 
ciety. They were as follows: Jan. 11, ‘“‘ Gardens for Small Places,” R. 
Clipston Sturgis; Jan. 18, ‘‘The Barbizon School,’ Charles Sprague 
Smith; Jan. 25, “ Bridges and Towers,” Prof. Richard A. Rice. 


Mr. Marion Lawrance, Field Secretary of the International S. S. 


Association, conducted a Round Table in the parlors of Case Library 
Feb. 6. 


In view of Pres. Hartranft’s departure for Germany March 14, Prof. 
Pratt, in his honor, gave a dinner to the Faculty, Friday evening, March 
7. <A body of students marched to the home of Prof. Pratt and serenaded 
the dinner party. They were cordially received and departed with three 
rousing cheers for the success of Dr. Hartranft’s mission. 


The farewell dinner given by the student body in their own refectory 
in honor of President Hartranft was an event long to be remembered by 
those who participated in it. After the meal stirring speeches were 
made by representatives from each class, a song composed for the occa- 
sion was sung, and in a most happy response Dr. Hartranft unfolded 
to his “ boys” the nature of his mission abroad and inspired them with 
something of his own enthusiasm for the noble Reformer, Schwenkfeld, 
whose works it is his purpose to restore to their fitting place in the field 
of modern scholarship. In a touching way he bespoke the sympathy 
and loyalty of the men which he had appreciated and felt so keenly for 
his temporary successor, Prof. Jacobus. Dr. Hartranft led the custo- 
mary evening devotions, and after singing “God be with you till we 
meet again,” all filed past him and received a parting handshake. 

















The informal piano talks that Prof. Pratt has given Monday after- 
noons, illustrating the masterpieces of the great composers, have been 
largely attended and listened to with growing appreciation. 


Mr. Silas H. Paine, well known as the collector of the Paine Hymno- 
logical collection now in the Case Library, delivered a most valuable 
address in Hosmer Hall upon ‘“ The Methods of Utilizing Hymns for 
Public Worship.” 


Dr. Merle Smith’s address in Chapel, on the day of prayer for col- 
leges, has been a manifest influence in the spiritual life of the Seminary. 


At general exercises, Jan. 8, Rev. G. A. Wilder of the East Africa 
Mission spoke on “The Value of Industrial Training in Missions to 
Uncivilized People.” Jan. 15, sermon by Mr. Woodman, an address by 
Mr. Holland. Jan. 22, sermon by Mr. Johnson, a paper by Mr. Gale 
on “ The Value of Literary Study for the Ministry.” Feb. 5, sermon by 
Mr. Wilkinson, a philosophical essay by Mr. Pitkin. March 12, Rev. C. 
H. Hamlin spoke on “Legal Aspects of the Saloon and Gambling 
Question.” At the conclusion of his remarks he was given an ovation 
by the students. 


The Student Quarterly began its second year with a very attractive 
Easter number. ‘‘ Reminiscences,” an article by Prof. Beardslee con- 
cerning an early missionary enterprise of the Seminary students, which 
eventuated in the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance, since merged into 
the work of the Theological Section of the Students’ Y. M. C. A., is of 
extreme interest. A remarkable letter sent out at that time, containing 
a plea for missionary consecration, and addressed to students and 
churches all over the country, is reprinted in full. It is dated Jan. 10, 
1880. The issue reflects throughout the spirit of the Toronto 
Convention. 


The traditional Washington’s Birthday Reception was held February 
twenty-first. The program opened with a scene called “The Critics 
Criticised,’” in which several Old Testament characters bewailed the 
destructive results of modern criticism. This was followed by a mock 
“Faculty Meeting,” which proved interesting and amusing. The even- 
ing closed with songs by Miss Perl Benham Kaighn of New York, 
followed by refreshments and a social hour. 


The Bible Normal College of Springfield, Mass., completed its re- 
moval to Hartford early in March, and is occupying quarters on Broad 
Street nearly opposite the Seminary. 

Mr. J. N. Forman, traveling secretary of the Student Volunteer 


Movement, spoke to the students in the Chapel Thursday evening, Feb. 
6. His subject was: “ Missionary Problems: By Whom Solved?” 


Rev. Harlan P. Beach gave three lectures, Jan. 9 and Io, in the Mis- 
sions Course, upon “ Mission Study for Personal Growth.” 


The Student Volunteer Union of the state of Connecticut, including 
Yale, Wesleyan, and Hartford Seminary, held a conference in Hosmer 
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Hall, Saturday evening, Jan. 11. There are only three Unions of a 
similar nature among the student Volunteers in the country. 


Rev. George Allchin of Osaka, Japan, addressed the Student Con- 
ference Tuesday evening, Feb. 18. He gave a very interesting descrip- 
tion of his method of reaching the masses in the cities and towns of 
Japan and of presenting the Gospel message to them by means of 
lantern pictures: 


Professor A. C. Armstrong of Wesleyan University, perhaps best 
known as having so admirably translated Falckenberg’s “ History of 
Modern Philosophy,” gave three exceedingly valuable lectures on the 
evenings of February 18, March 4 and 11, on the general subject of 
Aspects of Contemporary Thought. The topic of the first lecture was 
Science and Doubt, and of the second, The Historical Spirit and its Re- 
lation to the Theory of Evolution. The third lecture appears in full 
among our Contributed Articles. 











